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LITERATURE. 


The Long White Mountain ; or, A Journey in 
Manchuria. By H. E. M. James. (Long- 
mans. ) 

Trx1 recently the least known part of North- 
east Asia beyond Korea were the Shan-alin 
highlands, which form the main range between 
that peninsula and Manchuria, and which are 
continued under the name of the Sikhota- 
alin between Manchuria and the Russian 
maritime province of Primorsk. These high- 
lands, known to the Chinese by the name of 
the Chang-pei-shan, or ‘‘ Long White Moun- 
tains,” are described even by the careful 
M. Reclus as attaining in some of their peaks 
elevations of 10,000 to 12,000 feet, and con- 
sequently rising considerably above the snow 
line. They also present other points of 
interest associated with the legendary history 
of the Manchu conquerors of China, a reported 
“ Dragon Lake” on one of their summits 
playing much the same part in the national 
myths as does Titicaca in those of the Peru- 
vian Incas. In Manchu poetry the Shan-alin 
mountains figure as the sacred home of the 
race, in whose eyes it is the fairest land in all 
the world—a land of pleasant woodlands, 
flowery meads, and sparkling streams, all 
bathed in the bright atmosphere of perennial 
azure skies. 

Here, then, were attractions enough for 
an energetic member of the Bombay Civil 
Service looking round for some useful piece of 
exploring work that might be accomplished 
during a well-earned furlough of two years. 
Mr. James, accompanied by Lieut. Young- 
husband of the King’s Dragoon Guards, and 
afterwards joined by Mr. Fulford, of the 
Chinese Consular Service, accordingly set out 
in’ May, 1886, in search of these somewhat 
hazy snow-capped ranges and mysterious 
Dragon Lake. The result was another pretty 
bubble burst. The ‘‘ Long White Moun- 
tains’” were found where they are well 
known to exist; but they shrank to the pro- 
portions of an irregular border ridge, averaging 
probably little more than 4,000 or 5,000 feet 
high. Their whitenese, also, apart from a 
few streaks still lingering in some of the deeper 
clefts, proved to be due, not to ‘‘a spotless 
snowy mantle,’ but to the dazzling limestone 
crests, which, with some eruptive rocks, appear 
to constitute the prevailing geological forma- 
tion of the Shan-alin system. 

_ The Dragon Lake was also found; but, 

instead of rivalling the Bolivian Titicaca, 

it turned out to be little bigger than the 

“Devil’s Punch Bowl” of the Killarney 

Purple Mountain. It is, in fact, merely the 

flooded crater of the highest summit of the 

Chang-pei-shan, which stands at an altitude 

of about 8,000 ft. above sea level, and has 

& diameter of a mile and a half, with a 

circumference of six or seven miles. Never- 





theless, the Lung-wang-t’an or ‘ Dragon 
Prince’s Pool,” as it is locally called, was 
well worth the trouble of a visit, owing not 
only to its legendary associations, but also to 
the peculiar geographical features and enchant- 
ing scenery of the surrounding district. It 
lies about the water-parting of three distinct 
fluvial basins, and is itself the source of the 
main eastern branch of the Sungari, the great 
waterway of Central Manchuria. The lakelet, 
which is remarkable for its intensely blue 
colour, is encircled by sheer rocky walls 
350 ft. high, from the top of which a superb 
view is commanded of one of the loveliest 
prospects on the surface of the globe. The 
lower slopes of the White Mountain 
‘*are covered with forests of birch and pine; 
but these gradually grew less dense until we 
emerged on a delightful grassy platea: 2tted 
with trees. It was like being transporte : into 
the garden of Eden. The forests had certainly 
not been devoid of flowers, and some fine turn- 
cap lilies and orchids and blue-bells had lit up 
their gloom. But now we came upon rich, 
open meadows, bright with flowers of every 
imaginable colour, where sheets of blue iris, 
great scarlet tiger lilies, sweet-scented yellow 
day-lilies, huge orange buttercups or purple 
monkshood delighted the eye ; and beyond were 
bits of park-like country, with groups of spruce 
and fir beautifully dotted about, and spangled 
with great masses of deep-blue gentian, colum- 
bines of every shade of mauve or buff, orchids 
white and red, and many other flowers. One 
gem of a meadow was sprinkled with azaleas, 
bearing small yellow flowers, which looked at 
a distance like gorse.” 
So, if the great lake and the snowy ranges 
10,000 or 12,000 ft. high have vanished, we 
are at least spared the ‘‘ pleasant woodlands 
and flowery meads’’ of the Manchu poets. 
But the White Mountain and Dragon Lake, 
although forming the main object of the expe- 
dition, did not by any means absorb the whole 
attention of Mr. James and his party. They 
spent altogether nine months in the country, 
during which they visited almost every part 
of Manchuria except the northern and eastern 
regions skirting the frontier Amur and Usuri 
rivers. The actual distance traversed was 
a little over 3000 miles, which, considering 
the rugged character of the land and the 
detestable nature of the roads in most parts, 
may be regarded as a sufficiently notable per- 
formance. The general impression derived 
from the author’s graphic descriptions is that, 
barring the flowery meads, Manchuria is about 
one of the least desirable places wherein to 
spend a summer’s holiday. Socially, it occu- 
pies that disagreeable transitional position 
between downright barbarism and true culture, 
which is in some respects much worse than 
the savage state itself. The gradual increase 
of comfort creates fresh wants, which there 
are no adequate means to supply, and the 
result is often a condition of things which 
by the passing observer cannot be dis- 
tinguished from hopeless misery. When 
at one point of their journey our travellers 
crossed the frontier into the domain of the 
Mongol nomad, who is assumed to stand at a 
lower grade of culture than his Manchu 
neighbour, they found themselves in rela- 
tively much pleasanter surroundings—bound- 
less rolling and grassy steppes, where locomo- 
tion was easy, and where they generally 
obtained ‘‘ shelter at night in Mongol farms, 
which were very clean and comfortable.” 





But in Manchuria, where most of the arable 
land is under cultivation, 


“the state of the track in places beggars 
description. The marshes were full of water, 
and eight or ten mules at a time might be seen 
floundering on their bellies and sides. Imagine 
a wet moorside in Scotland, with a boggy old 
birch plantation running down the burnside ; 
choose the very uncanniest bit of it, and you 
have a Chang-pei-shan bridle-path in the 
rains.” 

And compare the comparatively clean Mongol 
camping-grounds with the indescribably filthy 
Manchu towns, where 

‘the streets are paved with wooden sleepers, 
which conceal hidden sewers; but as a rule 
there is no attempt at paving, nor any thought 
of sanitation. Inthe high streets the ruts are 
several feet deep, and during the rainy season 
the roadway is churned into a slough of fetid 
black mud, in which carts often stick for hours, 
and occasionally get overturned. Then the 
filthy habits of a great part of the population, 
combined with the accumulation of merket and 
house sweepings in any corner which is handy, 
and the free flow over the streets of house 
sullage, which in other parts of China is 
economically preserved for manure, combine to 
render a Manchurian town in some respects a 
pigsty,” &c., &c. 

Other troubles peculisr to the rural districts 
are the winged pests, such as gnats, midges, 
mosquitoes, and wasps, whose capacity for 
inflicting torture seems to rival that of the 
officials attached to the local courts of justice. 
The midges, we are told, 


‘* are worse at night and in the early morning, 
though they by no means object to the middle 
of the day also. They come out in countless 
millions, and bite like fiends. Mules and 
cattle are picketed at night to the leeward of 
fires, so that the smoke may protect them. At 
sundown all the doors and the windows of 
houses are shut tight, thought the smoke and 
summer heat are stifling. Often a fire must 
be kindled on the floor to fill the house with 
smoke ; and when it is filled full with Chinamen 
also, the atmosphere in the early morning can 
be better imagined than described. Men at 
the plough wear circlets of iron on their heads, 
on which are stuck bits of burning touchwood, 
and they carry pieces of it in their hands as 
well! The gadflies were less annoying to our- 
selves than to our beasts, as they invariably 
selected any that were sick or tired. They did 
not appear till seven or eight in the morning, 
and retired at sundown ; so, by marching before 
daylight a little respite was obtained from their 
attacks. They were huge fat insects, and, at 
this distance of time, they seem to me to have 
been as big as stag-beetles. There are several 
kinds—one stri yellow and black, like a 
giant wasp—and the rapidity with which they 
can pierce a mule’s tough hide is inconceivable. 
In a few moments, before one could go to its 
assistance, I have seen a wretched beast stream- 
ing with blood.” 

A more dangerous if less irritating plague 
are the Chinese brigands, who for years have 
made Manchuria their happy hunting-ground. 
They are mostly the riff-raff of the northern 
and central provincesof China, who are banished 
to this outlying part of the empire, and thus 
correspond somewhat in the extreme north to 
the better organised ‘‘ black flags” of the 
southern border lands. They hang about the 
skirts of the forest, where they can take refuge 
at a moment’s notice. They infest all the 
main highways, and are often in league with 
the authorities themselves. Occasionally 


| measures of a frightfully drastic character are 
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taken to abate the nuisance; but it still 
flourishes, thanks to official corruption and 
the general poltroonery of their victims. 

‘To hear all the stories, it is difficult to decide 
whether the people who are robbed, the brigands 
who rob, or the troops that pursue the robbers, 
are the most cowardly.” 

To the title as it stands at the head of this 
notice is appended the clause: ‘‘ With some 
account of the history, people, administration, 
and religion of that country.” But this 
‘‘account,” which is necessarily in the nature 
of a compilation, forms about half of the whole 
book, which thus really consists of two distinct 
works—the journey and the compilation. 
The latter, added under the impression that 
the former ‘‘ would not warrant the produc- 
tion of a new book of travels,” is of an 
extremely comprehensive character, and has 
on the whole been executed with much care 
and desire to be accurate. Its chief fault 
perhaps is its prolixity, and the introduction 
of subjects either not at all or only indirectly 
connected with the land of the ‘ Long White 
Mountain.” There are added several ap- 
pendixes, some of which might also have been 
omitted without much loss to the value of the 
book. But the itinerary, with dates and dis- 
tances carefully recorded, is a useful feature, 
as are also the copious index and accompany- 
ing map. The orthography of this map is not 
always in harmony with that of the text, the 
former giving, for instance, ‘“‘ Mukden ” 
correctly, while the latter has invariably the 
French form, ‘‘ Moukden.’”? We have also 
‘‘ Sakhalin” and ‘‘Saghalien”; while the 
map unaccountably gives ‘‘Sihota-alin” for 








‘“¢ Sikhota-alin.” A. H. Keane. 
Benjamin Franklin as a Man of Letters. By 
John Bach McMaster. (Kegan Paul, 


Trench & Co.) 


Mr. McMasrer has performed his present 
task with marked ability. His biography of 
Benjamin Franklin seems to me in most 
respects quite a model of what a brief bio- 
graphy ought to be. In works belonging to 
a series of this kind the space to be occupied 
is necessarily, for publishers’ purposes, so 
strictly defined that writers are often almost 
compelled to resort to ‘‘ padding ”’ when their 
materials are scanty, and to curtail unduly 
when their materials are abundant. To secure 
the proper balance between material and 
space requires peculiar skill; and this skill 
is displayed here by Mr. McMaster. There 
is just a suspicion towards the end of the 
volume that the publisher has warned him 
that he must draw his work to a close; but, 
for the rest, the narrative is well proportioned 
and conveys to the reader not only a clear 
idea of Franklin himself but a very fair notion 
of the times in which he lived. Throughout, 
the signs of careful study and investigation 
are unmistakable. 

The very excellence of Mr. McMaster’s 
work makes more manifest than ever the 
barrenness of Franklin’s career and character. 
When I say barrenness I mean, of course, not 
of a certain kind of success, nor even of 
service to his country and to mankind. 
Incidentally, Franklin served both; but he 
lacked those virtues and graces that render 
life worthy and make the contemplation of a 
career pleasant and a moral stimulus, 
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Franklin, as a man, offers nothing that 
either pleases or stimulates. His story is the 
story of one who was indifferent to everything 
but his own aggrandisement, and careless as 
to his methods; and who, in the long run, 
did secure his ends by unworthy means. He 
was lewd, self-seeking, and treacherous; and 
it never occurred to him to repent, for he 
knew nothing better. These are hard sayings 
about one whose memory his countrymen 
still delight to honour, and whose name they 
actually link with that of Washington as one 
of the saviours of his country. Nevertheless, 
the facts cannot be gainsaid. 

Benjamin Franklin was born at Boston 

in the year 1706. He received little schooling, 
but early showed a love of books. At twelve 
years of age he was apprenticed to his brother 
James, a printer and, soon afterwards, the 
founder of one of the earliest American 
newspapers. In the columns of this paper 
Benjamin exercised his literary talents until, 
having quarrelled with his brother, he broke 
through an honourable understanding between 
them and left Boston. ‘We then hear of him 
in New York, in Philadelphia, and in London, 
in which last-named city he hired himself to 
a printer, and ‘‘ for a year toiled as compositor, 
earning good wages and squandering them on 
idle companions, lewd women, treats, and 
shows’”’ (p. 40). Then he returned to Phila- 
delphia and took service under Keimer, the 
printer, 
‘* founded the Junto, wrote his famous epitaph, 
grew religious, composed a liturgy for his own 
use, and became the father of an illegitimate 
son. The name of the mother, most happily, 
is not known; but, as the law of bastardy was 
then rigidly enforced against the woman and 
not against the man, she was, in all likelihood, 
one of the throng who received their lashes in 
the market-place and filled the records of 
council with prayers for the remission of fines ”’ 
(p. 45). 

Leaving Keimer, Franklin commenced 
business for himself and grew rich, while his 
less astute and more scrupulous rivals, in- 
cluding Keimer himself, grew poor. He was 
always ready for whatever offered; in a low 
sense he was ‘‘all things to all men””—man 
of letters, man of science, printer, philosopher, 
politician, patriot, reprobate, or moralist— 
just as the occasion demanded. Of course, 
his schemes often miscarried ; but his adapta- 
bility, and his entire freedom from scruples of 
conscience about the means he employed, gave 
him succes. in the long run. He was nota 
man of original mind. He possessed no genius 
except that of adapting himself tolerably well 
to circumstances, and of appropriating and 
using the work and talents of others. In his 
character of ‘‘ Poor Richard,” which gave 
him so much renown, he was only an adapter. 
He ranks among men of science on the 
strength of his experiments with electricity ; 
but even here ‘‘more than one discovery for 
which credit has been given to him alone 
came to him in the shape of a very broad 
hint from Ebenezer Kinnersley” (p. 152). 
As Mr. McMaster says, ‘‘no one knew how 
to improve a hint better than Franklin.” 

At one time of his life and another, 
Franklin interested himself in politics. He 
posed as a patriot, and secured for himself 
various posts of responsibility and honour in 
the state. In these he displayed 





‘‘ great executive power mingled with traits 


which cannot be too strongly condemned, The 
vicious political doctrine that to the victor 
belong the spoils he adopted in its worst form ; 
and, though he never sought office, he never, 
in the whole course of his life, failed to use his 
office for the advancement of men of his own 
family and his own blood” (p. 158). 


In 1777 Franklin was sent to France by the 
revolutionary government to try and enlist 
sympathy and assistance. How he attended 
to the interests of his country we know, for 
John Adams, who followed him in a few 
months, reported the facts to Samuel Adams: 


‘* He loves his ease, hates to offend, and seldom 
gives any opinion till obliged to do it. Iknow 
also, and it is necessary that you should be in- 
formed, that he is overwhelmed with a corre- 
spondence from all quarters, most of them 
upon trifling subjects and in a most trifling 
style, with unmeaning visits from multitudes 
of people, chiefly from the vanity of having it 
to say that they have seen him. There is another 
thing which I am obliged to mention. There 
are sO many private families, ladies, and gentle- 
men that he visits so often—and they are so 
fond of him that he cannot well avoid it—and 
so much intercourse with Academicians, that 
all these things together keep his mind in a 
constant state of dissipation ” (p. 227). 


Mr. McMaster adds that 


‘* Strangers who came to see him were amazed 
to behold papers of the greatest importance 
scattered in the most careless way over the 
table and the floor. A few went so far as to 
remonstrate. They reminded him that spies 
surrounded him on every hand, and suggested 
that half an hour a day given to business would 
enable his grandson to put the papers out of 
the reach of prying eyes. To such his in- 
variable answer was that he made it a rule 
never to be engaged in any business that he 
would not gladly have generally known, and 
kept his papers as carelessly as before” 
(pp. 227-8). 
In short, everything must subserve his own 
self-gratification. Fortunately for America 
Jobn Adams was a different kind of man, and 
turning himself ‘‘into a drudging clerk” 
performed the work that Franklin neglected. 
Of Franklin’s domestic relations the less 
said, perhaps, the better. The woman who 
ultimately became his wife he had, years 
before, seduced and abandoned. He was 
bound to his home by no ties of affection. 
Persons who may freely concede that 
Franklin was no model of piety will still 
insist that, nevertheless, in his own particular 
sphere, he may be properly regarded as an 
example. He taught some valuable lessons 
of a practical kind; and, even though his 
mottoes and famous sayings were not his own 
invention, at any rate he fitted them for 
general use and made them popular. He 
himself, by his own exertions and thriftiness, 
in the face of many difficulties, rose from 
obscurity to a position of affluence and power. 
All this, it will be said, is surely in his 
favour. Surely it is, so far as it goes. He 
was energetic in business and enterprising. 
He was thrifty also; but his was the Jew- 
thrift that signifies, not self-control or going 
without, but self-aggrandisement ; that puts 
out everything—money, affection, service, at 
usury; that observes the commandment— 
‘“‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, that thy 
days may be long in the land.” Franklin was 


bong in saving everything he could from 


others. His passion was for getting. He was, 
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all his life, more or less, what Mr. McMaster 
says he was in his youth, ‘‘ saving even to 
meanness, yet a spendthrift and a waste-all ” 
(p. 43). Thrift ranks high among the virtues, 
but only when it justifies itself to the moral 
sentiment, not as a means of gathering up 
material or of making provision for the future, 
much less as an aid to self-indulgence, but 
from the reverse side as a method of self- 
discipline. The rule of ethics on this point is 
not—save that you may have; but be self- 
reliant, independent of mere possessions. This 
is a very different thing from the thrift prac- 
ticed by Franklin. 

The attentive student of Mr. McMaster’s 
book will be astonished and, perhaps, a little 
amused to find that the final judgment pro- 
nounced by the biographer is by means 
sustained by the facts so faithfully set forth 
in the earlier pages. Perhaps Mr. McMaster 
felt the damning character of these facts so 
strongly that he thought a little toning down 
was necessary. The English reader, however, 
is more than likely to reject Mr. McMaster’s 
assurance that ‘‘ fearless truthfulness’ was 
“characteristic of the man” in favour of 
Capefigue’s description of him as ‘“‘one of 
the greatest charlatans of the eighteenth 
century.” Watrer Lewin. 








The First Nine Years of the Bank of 
England. By J. E. Thorold Rogers 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. ) 


Tuis little volume, not two hundred pages in 
all, will rank as a far more valuable contribu- 
tion to English literature than its title, taken 
by itself, would seem to indicate. In amass- 
ing the materials for his history of agricul- 
ture and prices Mr. Rogers came across a 
weekly register by John Houghton (a well- 
known London apothecary with a taste for 
collecting, in his hours of leisure, statistics 
illustrative of the commerce of his day) 
recording the prices of the Bank stock from 
1694 to 1703. As there were some diffi- 
culties in this document which his own un- 
aided knowledge could not authoritatively 
settle, Mr. Rogers made enquiries at the 
Bank, and found to his surprise that the 
authorities of Threadneedle Street possessed 
no information about the price of their stock 
before 1705. On discovering this strange 
defect in the documentary records of the 
Bank, Mr. Rogers determined upon reprinting 
for the enlightenment of the world at large 
the table of prices and rates which this 
assiduous apothecary had compiled, and upon 
composing a narrative to show the reasons for 
the fluctuations in the weekly prices of the 
stock. For this resolution most of the 
students of our history at this period will 
express their grateful acknowledgments. The 
republication for general information of 

oughton’s price list would have been a 
boon by itself; but the gift becomes doubly 
acceptable when it is made the foundation for 
4 brief history of the changes in the financial 
world after the Revolution of 1688, and for a 
summary of the characters of the city mag- 
nates who prospered or who suffered by the 
tise and fall in the Bank’s securities. The 
Weekly price list of such stocks supplies a 
barometer of opinion, possibly the most 
faithful that could have been selected, on the 
durability or weakness of the governments 


that ruled England. Most of the city mag- 
nates who aided in the establishment of the 
Bank of England employed their talents 
and invested their capital mainly for the 
promotion of their personal interests, but 
their operations contributed to the stability 
of the government under which they lived. 
The careers of many of the city men who 
thrived under the sway of the Dutch William 
are not devoid of interest by themselves, and 
the names of some still flourish in the ranks 
of the peerage or the country gentry. This 
work of Mr. Thorold Rogers has drawn to the 
city life of the age the attention which it 
deserved, but had long wanted. 

The subscription of the necessary capital for 
the Bank began on June 21, 1694, and the 
stream flowed rapidly. Queen Mary, either 
from the dictates of her own shrewd sense, 
or through the persuasion of her advisers, 
entered her name as subscribing the handsome 
sum of £10,000. Within the limits of a 
week nearly a million of money had been 
subscribed, and on July 24 the charter of the 
Bank was granted. The new financial under- 
taking was planted by the Whigs, and by that 
party the plant was brought to maturity. 
The names of the first directors are printed 
by Mr. Rogers at the commencement of his 
work. Some of them, like the Houblons, Sir 
Theodore Jansen, who married a daughter of 
the Whig family of Harley, and Samuel 
Lethullier, were either Protestant refugees 
from abroad, or the descendants of those who 
had migrated to England in search of civil 
and religious liberty. Gilbert Heathcote was 
Godolphin’s staunchest ally in the city, and 
for one Parliament represented a constituency 
subservient to the wishes of the Godolphins. 
Scawen, a man “ vastly rich,’ inherited a 
name which, during the civil war, was found 
among the most conspicuous Presbyterian 
opponents of Charles I. The new institation 
was soon met by an influential opposition 
composed of dissentient Whigs (for rarely, 
indeed, does the whole body of that political 
party march in time) and Tories. The first 
class dreaded the growth of the Whig 
merchants in the city, and feared lest their 
loans to the government might weaken the 
Parliament’s hold over public affairs. The 
second division of opinion, as representing 
mainly the country squires and the rural 
clergy, distrusted the moneyed interest, and 
looked with jealous eyos on any proposal 
which might increase the influence of the 
town populations. For some time the Bank’s 
operations prospered in spite of the obstacles 
which such opponents could iaterpose. Until 
November, 1694, the price of its stock ruled 
either at or above par, the lowest being £100 
and the highest £103; but at the beginning 
of the month the value of each share in 
the Bank was fixed at £60, and with this 
perturbation in the market the price fell 
to 3 discount (£57). From that time 
values rose rapidly; and at the close of 
January, 1696, the price had advanced to 
£107. Troublous times were once more at 
hand, and within a fortnight the value of the 
stock had receded to £83, and nearly a half 
of the premium had disappeared. Two reasons 
are given by Mr. Thorold Rogers for this 
excessive depreciation. The coin circulating 
in England had become exceedingly debased, 
end the weight in many cases fell short by a 





third of the nominal value. Amsterdam 
was still the capital of the financial world, 
and to it the moneys required for the goods 
supplied to the English army in Flanders or 
on the Rhine were remitted; but, in conse- 
quence of the depreciation in the English 
currency, the rate of exchange ruled against 
this country, and the profits of the Eng- 
lish bankers, through the light or inferior 
gold in their coffers, shrunk heavily. Another 
and still more serious danger threatened the 
very existence of the Bank of England. Two 
millions of money were required for the use 
of the State, and the House of Commons 
deliberated in committee on the manner in 
which the loan should be raised. The Bank 
of England was ruled out; exchequer bills 
were proposed and rejected; and, finally, it 
was agreed that a national land bank should 
be started by subscription, and such was the 
jealousy imported into the matter ‘‘ none 
concerned in the Bank of England should 
have anything to do with it.” This scheme 
was projected by Hugh Chamberlain, an 
accoucheur of some repute, whose evidence 
in favour of the genuineness of the old 
Pretender has been recently reprinted in Mr. 
Percy Thornton’s treatise on the Brunswick 
accession, and also a dabbler in such financial 
schemes as ‘‘ banks of eredit on land rents.” 
Mr. Rogers doubts whether this charlatan in 
finance was identical with the physician who 
wrote the treatise of the Manuale Medicum ; 
but the identity is assumed, and probably 
with ample authority, in the Dictionary of 
National Biography. The absurdity of this 
scheme is shown in his proposal to lend 
‘at the yearly interest of only twenty-five 
shillings for every £100, to continue but 100 
years,’”’ and, in his belief that a lease for a 
long term of years was worth many times the 
fee-simple. The land bank was founded, and 
for some time proved a thorn in the side of 
the governing body of the older corporation ; 
but a scheme resting on such wild proposi- 
tions as those just mentioned could not con- 
tain the elements of vitality, and it quickly 
died, with the result that its projector was 
forced to flee the country. A second Act, 
mainly for increasing the capital of the 
Bauk of England, was obtained in 1697, and 
for several years afterwards its proprietors 
had the pleasing satisfaction of observing that 
the price of their stock stood at a considerable 
premium. The stability of the Bank was 
assured, and its enemies combated against it 
in vain. 

There are many pleasing digressions in the 
narrative of Mr. Thorold Rogers. At one 
time he steps aside from his main subject 
into an account of the origin of the gold- 
smiths’ banks ; at another he tells of the price 
of house rent in the city in 1697, and of the 
attachment which the citizens then had for 
cockneydom; and at a third he breaks the 
thread of his narrative by a description of the 
general character of the London merchants, 
and their love of city honours. Everyone 
knows that Mr. Rogers is a warm party man, 
and plunges into the political contests of to- 
day with keen zest; and in the preface to this 
work he shows us that those feelings of 
admiration or intense dislike extend even to 
past ages. Towards Sir Charles Dancombe, a 
zealous Tory and a not over scrupulous enemy 
of the Bank of England, he feels ‘‘ almost as 
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much loathing... as every right-minded 
person feels towards Oates and Fuller,” the 
latter of whom [ may point out is incorrectly 
indexed as ‘‘ Thomas Fuller.” In 1695 both 
Duncombe and Godolphin sold their effects in 
the Bank of England, the value of the 
former’s interest amounting to £80,000, and 
Mr. Rogers speaks of it as an attempt to dis- 
credit the Bank. The transaction may have 
been carried out with that intention ; but Iam 
loth to associate Godolphin—a moderate man, 
never anxious to provoke animosity—with 
such a plan; and it is equally possible, I 
think, that Duncombe wanted the money for 
the estate of Helmsley, which was then 
passing into his hands. ‘‘ The bank will out- 
live the designs of all the Sir C——s and Sir 
L——s in England” is a prophecy quoted by 
Mr. Rogers from a contemporary pampblet. 
He recognises that Sir C—— is Sir Charles 
Duncombe, but the identity of the other 
passage baffles him. Sir L—— is probably, 
as is the case with Sir C ——, the initial of 
the Christian name, and may, it is not un- 
likely, stand for Sir Lambert Blackwell. 
W. P. Covrryey. 








Free Field. Lyrics by R. St. John Tyr- 
whitt. (Macmillan.) 


Mr. Tyrwatrr tells usin his preface that it 
is unwise to publish verses at a late period of 
one’s life, unless after special experiences ; 
but he has at any rate fulfilled Horace’s 
injunction, and had time, even if he has not 
had occasion, to correct them decies ad unguem. 
The greater part of this volume was written 
a quarter of a century ago. Readers of that 
forgotten book, Galton’s Vacation Tourist, 
will recognise many of the sentiments which 
Mr. Tyrwhitt here poetically expresses in his 
picturesque prose essay on ‘‘Sinai.” Nearly 
half the present volume, indeed, is devoted to 
Palestine and the East—a fact not surprising 
to those who have known the writer’s defi- 
nitely directed life. Yet the writer of Hugh 
Heron could hardly send out a volume of 
poems without some reference to things nearer 
home, and of these, especially to Oxford; 
and it is not until he speaks of England that he 
finds his own right harmonies: 
“There is a certain English tomb 
Where, if God will, I will be laid. 
There are sweet waters and deep shade, 
And a small weather-beaten church 
With lichen’d wall and ivied porch, 
And all around faint roses bloom. 
‘There winter storm and summer rain 
Fall various, like the tears of men.’’ 
Yet of the Eastern verses, many are dis- 
tinctly good, especially those headed ‘‘ The 
Wells of Moses” There is a trope of the 
setting sun which, in a poem of the East 
(where, in the days of the early Church, if 
not still, the sun is regarded as the symbol 
of Our Lord), we think very happy and 
appropriate : 
‘* Through the fringe of yon fair cloud 
He spreads out radiant hands to bless.’ 
Mr. Tyrwhitt is well known for his lectures 
upon Ohristian Art and Symbolism, and for 
his Pictorial Art; and, further, through the 
sincere friendship of Mr. Ruskin, which 
he has enjoyed for many years. ‘He has 
long been my friend,” wrote Mr. Ruskin of 
him in 1872, “and in the early days of 





friendship was my disciple.” It was Mr. 
Ruskin who pressed him to deliver the 
lectures, and when they were delivered he 
told people to read them ‘‘ as they would my 
own.” It is not strange, therefore, to find 
an echo of one friend’s views in the other’s 
verses : 


‘*Though . . . all the pleasant streams that run 
Be clogged with mills and foul with dyes, 
Yet falis the night, and morn doth rise 

In glory over all things mean.” 


Though this is surpassed by a finer passage 
in ‘‘The Wells of Moses.” 


‘* Progress treads a narrow way 
As strait as Faith’s, and marked with graves. 
With fiery speed and sick delay : 
With sloth compelled, and feverish haste 
‘Uncomforted, across the waste 
Which man may pass, but never tame. 
He turns not from bis deadly game : 
He toils from sea to boundless sea : 
He prays to rest where he would be: 
He leaves the sand-trace called a Name.’’ 


Yet Mr. Tyrwhitt has, as we have said, 
expressed the other side of his nature with 
equal felicity, in such pieces as “ Tiny” (the 
prettily pathetic tale of a dog), in ‘‘ The 
Glory of Motion” (8S. Oxfordshire, 1878), 
and in “Penelope Ann.’’ These represent 
his lighter muse. But we are instinctively 
attracted back to his more thoughtful verses, 
such as ‘* Whitsun Eve,” a fine religious 
poem, and a profound personal lyric of in- 
trospection called ‘‘ Heautontimoroumenos,”’ 
though his verse is not in these so tuneful as 
in the descriptive pieces. Who that knows 
the Cherwell and its ‘‘ sister floods” will not 
acknowledge the beauty of this from ‘‘ Bende- 
mere Stream ”’ : 


** The rose is faint, the rose-leaves fall ; 
They drift like tinted scented snow: 
Still as the light airs come and go 
The full-blown flowers droop, one and all ; 
The Summer hath stilled the sweet birds’ call’’ ? 


Though Mr. Tyrwhitt deserves all the praise 
which we have given him, he yet is again and 
again guilty of the most heinous metrical 
crimes. His favourite offence is the intro- 
duction of the dactyl in an otherwise evenly 
flowing trochaic poem. His use of the geni- 
tive singular (e.g., ‘‘ Tiberias’ gate”) is un- 
pardonable. Again, he is often condensed, 
obscure, and even confused; and these are 
grave faults. Yet for them he makes, we 
think, ample atonement. His line imitative 
of the rush of the boulder seems to me very 
good—‘‘ And you heard their boulders pound- 
ing helpless down his whinstone bed” ; as, 
also, the sense of desolation which he con- 
veys to us in the following (again from ‘‘ The 
Wells of Moses’’) : 


‘* Where barren foam meets barren sand, 
And Commerce leaves her wrecis exposed 
’Twixt weary sea and weary land.’’ 


But I have quoted enough to show the 
general character of Mr. Tyrwhitt’s sedate 
and rich volume of collected poems. He will 


win the heart of all who love children by 
these last : 


‘* (The fountains of our eyes are dry 
With care and labour all the years :) 
But this we care not to deny, 
That, be they shed by girls or boys 
For love or pain, or broken toys, 
Even idle tears—are always tears.’’ 


Cuartres SayLx. 
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A Literary and Biographical History or 
Bibliographical Dictionary of the English 
Catholics, from the Breach with Rome, in 


1534, to the Present Time. By Joseph 
Gillow. Vol. III G—K. (Burns & 
Oates. ) 





Mr. Gittow’s volumes follow one another 
with most praiseworthy rapidity, and there 
are many signs of improvement as the work 
goeson. The volume before us is certainly 
better than either of its predecessors. It is 
no easy matter to compile a biographical 
dictionary of any kind that shall be worthy 
of the name. English Catholics present an 
exceptionally difficult field of labour. The 
terrible pressure of the penal laws caused 
almost every ecclesiastic to live in secret, and 
made the adoption of secoadary names an 
almost absolute necessity. It also in a great 
measure hindered the authorship of books 
being assigned to their right owners. In the 
last century, when the more cruel of the 
statutes were not enforced, the popular feeling 
against professors of the ancient faith was 
so strong that it is quite certain that many 
persons who had no thought of apostacy 
concealed their religion from the public, and, 
therefore, find no place in Mr. Gillow’s 
catalogue. For country squires and profes- 
sional men who dwelt in the provinces this 
was, of course, impossible ; but it was quite 
easy of accomplishment in London, and a few 
other large centres of population. 

As we remarked on a former occasion, the 
later portions of Mr. Gillow’s biographies are 
the best. The martyrs and other sufferers 
for religion in the Jong and dreary period 
that elapsed between Henry VIII.’s breach 
with Rome and the conclusion of the *‘ Popish 
Plot’ murders have had something narrated 
concerning them in other books of authority. 
It is for the period beginning with the revo- 
lution of 1688 and extending to our own 
time that those collections are of the greatest 
interest. Here we find gathered together for 
the first time notices of men well known in 
their day, and who did incalculable good in 
their own communion, whose memory might 
well have faded away almost completely had 
not Mr. Gillow devoted his time to this most 
useful labour. Mr. Philip Hughes, the 
musician, for instance, whose death occurred 
in 1880, was certainly worthy of permanent 
record, although in the sense in which the 
word is commonly used he was not, we 
believe, an author. We are grateful to Mr. 
Gillow for the space devoted to him. The 
same must be said of John Holden, the Jesuit, 
one of the most picturesque personalities of 
that generation which is now becoming 4 
memory only. Holden was, as he used to 
say, a Lancashire lad, born near Garstang. 
He was ordained in 1825, and officiated as 
priest successively at Thetford, Spinkhill, 
Lowergate, and Lincoln. We believe his 
only claim to be counted an author rests on 
a controversial pamphlet long since forgotten. 
None, however, who once met the hard- 
working, fearless man, will ever forget the 
impression he made. When serving at Lincola 
so popular did he become that he was for 
several years successively returned as poor- 
law guardian by an almost entirely Protestant 
vote. It is for the short memoirs of persons 
such as these that we consider Mr. Gillow’s 
pages especially valuable. When dealing 
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with the histories of persons who took a 
prominent position in the world of politics 
he is not always successful. The life of 
James II. is, from our point of view, not 
a little too favourable. On the other hand, 
that of his mother, Henrietta Maria, is an 
admirable piece of condensation. 

As a matter of taste, and because it causes 
reference to be easier, we wish Mr. Gillow 
had entered all peers and their wives under 
the family names, with cross-references from 
their titles. Surely it would have been far 
more convenient if all the Howards had come 
in one place. Space, too, might have been 
saved by the omission, in the bibliographical 
portion, of paragraphs which tell well-known 
facts concerning books not written by the 
author treated of. For instance, because 
Edward Jerningham translated some of the 
orations of Bossuet there was not the least 
necessity for telling us what were Charles 
Butler’s opinions as to his eloquence. 

Mr. Gillow is to be praised in one parti- 
cular where many have gone amiss. He is 
most careful in avoiding vituperative language. 
We have not met with an instance where a 
person who held strong opinions adverse to 
Mr. Gillow’s faith could with justice com- 
plain of his treatment of the subject. In 
some instances, where it would have been easy 
to have drawn attention to matters of a 
painful nature, he has wisely abstained from 
doing so. 

A curious example is given from the Lan- 
cashire family of Houghton of two half 
brothers, each of them bearing the name of 
Thomas (p. 328). This confusing habit of call- 
ing two children of the same parents by an 
identical name was not uncommon in former 
days. Two brothers, each named Robert 
Screwton, are mentioned in the North Riding 
Quarter Sessions Records of 1622. In Mr. 
J. Meadows Cowper’s extracts from the 
registers of Holy Cross, Westgate, Canter- 
bury, we are informed that in the year 1625 
John Currier had two sons, each bearing the 








name of John. Epwarp Peacock. 
NEW NOVELS. 
The Devils Die. By Grant Allen. In 3 vols. 


(Chatto & Windus. ) 


Miracle Gold. By Richard Dowling. In 
3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 


In White and Gold. By Mrs. F. H. William- 
son. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


The Golden Halcombes. By John Shaw. 
(Belfast : Olley.) 


Doris Cheyne. By Annie 8S. Swan. (Edin- 
burgh: Oliphant.) 


The Golden Hawk. By Clive Holland. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

The Abbey Murder. By Joseph Hatton. 
(Spencer Blackett.) 


The Devil’s Die is not so carefully written as 
Babylon; nor is it so fantastically clever as 
For Maimie’s Sake. But it is certain to take 
with the circulating-library public better 
than any of Mr. Grant Allen’s previous works, 
partly on account of the exhilarating rush 
and sweep of its style, but mainly because of 
the incidenta, at once original and melo- 
dramatic, with which it is crowded. It sug- 





gests, indeed, the possibility that its author 
—by way of ridiculing the successes achieved 
on the tragic stage by love, hate, and 
ignorance—had set himself deliberately to 
prove that, with the help of the dis- 
coveries of science, a daring playwright 
may produce incomparably more start- 
ling effects. Dr. Chichele, the ‘‘emanci- 
pated’’ scientist and professor of aetiology, 
does not trust to such antiquated weapons of 
murder as the knife or the phial of poison to 
accomplish his ends. He works with chills 
and cholera germs. But whether or not Mr. 
Grant Allen’s new book be a satire on science 
—and perhaps also on America—it contains 
a larger menagerie of scoundrels than any 
novelist has exhibited to the public for many a 
day. Leaving out of consideration Chichele, 
who, moreover, is really the victim of Evolu- 
tion, as, when he is at his very worst, he but 
gives effect to the murderous instincts he has 
inherited, Chapparall Bill and Monte Joe are 
the very pink of American ruffianism; and 
Lizbeth, Chichele’s slum-reared domestic, 
who aids her master (he is the murderer of 
her mother, but that is a trifle) in his designs 
against his wife, is the ne plus ultra of impish 
wickeduess. Then, surely, there never were 
such agonies as Chichele’s when dying, 
except, perhaps, those of his friends 
Ivan Royle and Mohammad Ali, after 
they had been cast out of the company 
of Monte Joe and Chapparall Bill, to die of 
starvation. In fact, everything and every- 
body is on a fatiguingly tremendous scale. 
Mohammad Ali denounces the dying Chi- 
chele as Miss Cobbe might denounce Pasteur- 
ism in a public lecture-room: ‘‘In the vain 
endeavour to make yourself guiltily happy, 
you have covered with misery, and almost 
covered with endless shame, the two women 
who, each in her way, most truly loved you.” 
One of these two women, Seeta Mayne, the 
eminent novelist, and physically superb as an 
ideal countess, scolds like a Lola Montez. 
‘*You cad! you cur! you miserable sneak, 
you” (it is her brother she addresses thus), 
‘to take that man’s money when you called 
him a baboo! Why he’s worth ten thousand 
such limp parodies of aman as youare!” In 
short, when the language of the leading 
characters in The Devil’s Die is not taking 
one’s breath away, their actions are making 
one’s hair stand on end. None of Mr. 
Grant Allen’s characters, moreover, can be 
said to show him at his best. The most 
notable of them all, of course, is Mohammad 
Ali, the Mussulman doctor, Chichele’s best 
friend and worst enemy. But perfection of 
Arab chivalry, scientific culture, Bond-street, 
honour, truth, justice, and feline cunning, 
though he be, his everlasting ‘‘ Kismet ’”’ and 
his habit of playing the stylist in ordinary 
conversation become tiresome. Ivan Royle, 
Chichele’s rival, is a poor creature; and, 
as for Olwen Tregellas, really she ought 
to have a place in one of Mr. Black’s, not 
Mr. Grant Allen’s, novels. Mr. Grant Allen 
could hardly write ill, though he tried; and 
there are many passages—especially descrip- 
tive passages—in Zhe Devil’s Die which are 
as good as anything he has ever published, 
being, in point of style, a happy medium be- 
tween Macaulay’s Essays and good unaffected 
club talk. He pleads guilty to one positive 


digression; but there are in Zhe Devil's Die 


many pages—and these not the least delight- 
ful—which are really, though not nominally, 
digressions, and which seem to prove, among 
them, that he now loves England more than 
he does the United States. 


Mr. Dowling’s new book is singularly un- 
satisfactory, being tedious, badly constructed, 
laden with quasi philosophy and gwasi phil- 
anthropy, and, in fact, totally uninteresting, 
There is in it a curious creature, who has a 
little of Quilp and Quasimodo in, or at least 
about, him; but he falls off, and becomes 
utterly intolerable before the end even of the 
first of Mr. Dowling’s three volumes is reached. 
The love-making in the story—such as that is— 
which is contributed by two girls, Dora and 
Grace, and their common lover, is on a par 
with the rest of it. The only thing in 
Miracle Gold which at all reveals Mr. Dow- 
ling at his best is the plotting and counter- 
plotting of the two secondary scoundrels. 


In White and Gold, though not remarkable 
in any way, is a straightforward story with a 
somewhat original plot. The heir to some 
money, which has mysteriously disappeared, 
suspects his nephew of being the thief, and 
his own widowed daughter, who ought earlier 
in her life to have married her cousin, of 
being his accomplice. She, too, believes in 
her cousin’s guilt, and impulsively marries 
him in the confidence that the law will not per- 
wit her to give evidence against her husband. 
He is quite ionocent, of course, and in due 
time the real thief confesses. This all takes 
three volumes, which is rather too much. At 
the same time, Mrs. Williamson writes 
agreeably ; and though there may be a good 
deal of unnecessary detail in her volumes, 
there is nothing of the character of padding. 
A subsidiary love affair, which has a some- 
what tragic ending, is skilfully developed. 


Mr. Jobn Shaw can tell a story vigorously, 
and he is evidently a firm believer in the 
doctrines of the United Kingdom Alliance. 
But he has attempted far too much, in the 
way both of plot and of preaching, in The 
Golden Halcombes. The interest in it shifts so 
rapidly from Eogland to Australia, and from 
Australia back to England, and there is so 
much fighting and drioking, and lecturing 
against drinking, and quarrelling, and making 
it up again, and marrying, first between the 
wrong and then between the right folks, that 
had Mr. Stiggins met all the characters in 
one room he would almost have been justified 
in coming to his sweeping conclusion that 
‘‘this meeting is drunk.” Two things seem 
certain, that Stephen Halcombe, the exiled 
son of Squire Halcombe, was Tom Barton in 
Australia, where he drank too much—of 
course—but also proved too much for a 
number of scoundrels, and that he does not 
marry, as he ought to do, in the end. It 
would be in the last degree risky for anyone 
to venture offhand to dogmatise as to the 
other contents of Zhe Golden Halcombes, 
unless he commits the fatal mistake of trying 
to read it a second time. This is at 
once a one-volume and a_ single-perusal 
novel, and, therefore, may be found profitable 
on a longish railway journey—say to Torquay. 
Whoever is unwise enough to try to read ita 
second time will learn to his cost that 





‘*the glossy blackness of Lady “= oo 
Halcomhe’s hair had not been impaired by 
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time, nor had her lustrous black eyes lost any 
of the brightness which had played havoc with 
many hearts before Stephen Halcombe had 
aroused so much wonder and envy by his suc- 
cessful wooing of the proud daughter of John 
Markham, Earl of Hayswood,” and that ‘‘ there 
was a whispered legend in the servant’s hall 
that ‘a black Halcombe was a bad Halcombe.’ ” 
The squire and the most of his relations in 
The Golden. Halcombes look unreal—as if they 
had been taken from old fashion-plates, or Mrs. 
Bray’s novels. The Australian ruffianism and 
the English teetotalism, however, are modern 
and genuine. 


Was Doris Cheyne written for the sake 
of the poor and faded views of the Lake 
District which appear in it? It is hardly 
possible not to entertain some suspicion of 
this kind, for the majority of the charac- 
ters might quite as well have been 
placed in Portobello, Cork, or Scarborough, 
as in Keswick. This suspicion apart, Doris 
Cheyne must be allowed to be at once the 
most ambitious and the most successful book 
that Miss Swan has yet written. Her cha- 
racters are few in number, but they are all 
drawn with the utmost care. Of Doris 
Cheyne’s two lovers, the rough diamond of a 
squire is, perhaps, to be preferred to the 
doctor, for he understands his own feelings, 
which the other does not. Doris herself, who 
is compelled, by the death of her father, to 
become, in almost every sense, the head of a 
household that has been petted into selfish- 
ness, looks as if she had been drawn from 
life. Self-sacrificing though she is, she has 
yet strength of character and firmness of 
purpose. Her ‘Uncle Penfold,” too, is a 
good example of the grave, sagacious man of 
business, in whom kindliness is balanced, not 
blunted, by prudence. The plot of Doris 
Cheyne is good of its unpretentious kind. But 
there is one weak thing in it: the match- 
making at the end is improbably wholesale 
and school-girlish. 


The author of The Golden Hawk says, in 
his preface, that should his pages ‘‘ prove 
the means of pleasantly passing a weary 
or an idle hour, his object will have been 
accomplished.” This object, at the very 
least, Zhe Golden Hawk, an old fashioned 
story—old-fashioned in style as well as in 
plot—of treasure-hunting, piratical craft, 
slaughter on a considerable scale, and a 
hideous black compound of ‘‘ She” and Meg 
Merrilees, called Miima, does accomplish. It 
is a story, and does not pretend to be any- 
thing more. The hero does not marry the 
heroine in the end, as he ought always to do 
in a novel of the old-fashioned sort. 


Mr. Joseph Hatton knows provincial Eng- 
land. He is, if not a remarkable historical 
romancist, a conscientious historical costumier; 
and he has a command of what is unhappily 
termed ‘‘nervous English.” The Yorkshire 
scenery, the yeomen, the maids, and the kigh- 
waymen, in his Abbey Murder are quite up 
to his usual standard; and the plot moves on 
successfully till the murder of Squire Belling- 
ham is reached, but after that crime is 
committed it falls off. Mr. Hatton has not 
the art of making a story end badly. The 
tragedy of poor mad Mary Lockwood and 
Jack Meadows is as unreal as it is painful. 
The two highwaymen, Parker and Foster— 





Se 


the “gentleman” and the blackguard—are 
cleverly contrasted ; and there is melodramatic 
power in the scene in which Mary sees her 
lover and his accomplice bury the body of the 
murdered squire. Witrram Watrace. 








SOME FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Didascalia COCXVITI. Patrwm pseudepigrapha, 
e Graecis codicibus re ensuit Petrus Bat- 
tifol, Coptico contulit H. .1,vernat. (Paris: 
Leroux.) More than a hundred years have 
passed since Mingarelli published, in 1784, the 
Greek text of the Didascalia; and more than 
two hundred years since Arnold, in 1685, 
edited from one single MS. the Syntagma 
doctrinae, which is in part identical with the 
Didascalia. M. Battifol has not availed him- 
self of those editions for his work. He has made 
use of three Greek MSS., hitherto unknown, 
to which M. Hyvernat has added the readings 
of the Turin Coptic MS., omitting, however, 
to consult the Coptic Codex Borgianus at 
Naples. Although the materials for a new 
edition of the Didascalia have not been com- 
pletely used, the present text appears to be far 
superior to that of the earlier editions. In 
some instances, quoted by Eichhorn (Theol. 
Literaturzeitung, 1887, No. 24), the true mean- 
ing of certain rules imposed upon the early 
monks, with respect to fasting and to food 
allowed in case of sickness (Didascalia, p. 15), 
has now, for the first time, been made clear. 
The Didascalia consists of two parts. The first 
contains the Nicene creed, as well as an inter- 
pretation of the same, very similar to Athanasii 
interpretatio in Symbolum (Migne, xxvi., col. 
1232). The second part contains rules and 
regulations drawn up for the benefit of monks 
and clergy; and this, again, is identical with 
anotherso-called Athanasian work, the Syntagma 
doctrinae ad monachos (Migne, xxviii., col. 835). 
The text of the Didascalia, as it exists at present, 
is a Greek translation from the Coptic; but 
the Coptic text itself is not, as M. Battiffol 
states (p. 21), a version of the Athanasian 
Syntagma as it exists at present. That treatise, 
as Revillout has shown (quoted by Eichhorn), 
formed part of the Acts of the Alexandrine 
synod 362. It was afterwards revised and made 
into the separate book which has come down 
tous. In Alexandria, moreover, those acts of 
the council of Nicea which had been lost 
were drawn up afresh. Because the acts of the 
Alexandrine synod contained those of the 
earlier council, they themselves were ascribed 
to the council of Nicea. The Didasculia, though 
evidently not drawn up at Nicea, speaks in 
the name of ‘‘the 318 holy fathers.” The 
Didascalia, or rather the Syntagma, has drawn, 
as was first noticed by Prof. Harris, to 
a considerable extent on the Didache. Not 
only do we find the moral commandments con- 
tained in the first six chapters of that book 
again in the Didascalia, but some of the dis- 
ciplinarian rules of the latter—for instance, 
those enjoining monks not to observe the 
Jewish Sabbaths (p. 11); to regard the rerpdda 
kal mapackevqy as fast days (p. 12); to 
know a handicraft, or to work on the fields 
(p. 15); and to give the firstfruits to the 
priests (p. 16)—have been evidently taken over 
from the ‘‘‘Teaching of the Apostles.” The 
Diduscalia is a book of the greatest interest, 
for the information which it gives as to the 
origin and early growth of monastic institu- 
tions; and the manner in which the exhorta- 
tions, addressed at the close of the first century 
by an unknown prophet to the primitive 
Christian congregations, have been in this book 
changed into rules and regulations imposed in 
the fourth century on the Egyptian clergy, is 
both instructive and significant. 





Doctrina Duodecim Apostolorum Canones 
Apostolorum Ecclesiastici Ac Reliquae Doctrinae 
De Duabus Viis Expositiones veteres. Edidit 
Franciscus X. Funk. (Tiibingen: Laupp. 
London: Triibner.) The author at first only 
purposed to include a critically revised text of 
the Didache in a series of the Apostolical 
Fathers which he is editing. The work, how- 
ever, which he had undertaken demanded a 
more especial care and attention in regard to 
a book so recently discovered, and the result 
has been the publication of a complete com- 
mentary on the Didache. The prolegomena 
deal with the usual introductory questions 
(eleven chapters), the authorship, the genuine- 
ness of the book, and the relation which it 
bears to other works of the early Christian 
fathers. Dr. Funk is a very conservative 
critic. It cannot be said that he has made 
any fresh discoveries, or that his arguments 
(pp. 9, 10) have in any way shaken the position 
of Bryennius and Harnack, who maintain that 
the Epistle of Barnabas is prior to the Didache, 
He is driven by his theory to assert, that in the 
passage, ‘Thou shalt love thy Maker” (Ep. 
Barnab. xix. 2), the author of the epistle 
expunged the words, ‘‘ God thy Maker,” quod 
absurdum est. In this edition the text of the 
Didache is published by the side of the 
Ecclesiastical Canons, the Seventh Book of the 
Apostolical Constitutions, and the Epistle of 
Barnabas, chap. xviii.-xx., all of which con- 
tain portions of the old Jewish manual, The Two 
Ways ; the references to that book are in every 
case marked by different type. The commen- 
tary on the text of the Didache is full, and in 
most cases exhaustive. It is, however, charac- 
teristic of the manner in which the investiga- 
tion of this subject has been prosecuted that, 
since the publication of Dr. Funk’s work, fresh 
light has been thrown on some of the obscure 
sayings of this book. The expression (x., $) 
‘Qcavva tg Seg Aa8id, where the author suspecte 
a corruption in the text, has been almost 
conclusively proved to be the right readin 
from Justin Martyr (Dial. 277 B.) compare 
with Ep. Barnabas (xii.). The most difficult 
passage of all (xi. 11) where the true prophet 
is said moidv eis pusrhpiov Kooutkdy éxxdrnoias, has 
received light from the same quarter. To 
judge from parallel sentences in Justin, the 
passage should be translated, ‘‘And any 
prophet doing (what he does) for an earthly 
(sign of) mystery of the Church, shall not be 
judged of you.” Altogether, the commentary 
is valuable, not so much by presenting any fresh 
elucidation of the text, as by carefully bring- 
ing together and comparing with one another 
the annotations of previous critics. Of these, 
Dr. Funk will, no doubt, be able, in a second 
edition, to record a still more recent series. He 
will also have an opportunity of correcting 4 
number of misprints which we have noticed in 
this edition. 


L’ Origine du Péché dans le Systeme théologique 
de Paul, Par Prof. Auguste Sabatier. (Paris: 
Leroux.) In his large work—L’ Apétre Paul— 
published in 1881, the author touched upon 
the question which he now makes the subject 
of a monograph. He shows remarkable skillin 
dealing with the subject. We feel through- 
out, while reading his book, that we aré 
listening to the argument of a trained contro- 
versialist. Prof. Sabatier repudiates emphatic- 
ally the traditional view held by the Church; 
but he denounces also, on the other hand, the 
theologians of Hegel’s school, who resolve 
‘the workings of sin and grace into a dialecti- 
cal process” (p. 32). He himself endeavours to 
steer a middle course. He confines himse 
practically to a consideration of the terms 
‘‘flesh,” ‘‘law,” ‘‘ spirit,’ as we find them 
the Pauline Epistles, and of the relationship 
which these three bear one to another. The 
results at which he arrives are, in the mal, 
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accurate so far they go; but they do not, in 
our opinion, cover the whole of St. Paul’s 
theology. Whether true or not, the doctrine 
of the ancient church, which the author attacks 
with such animus, is co-extensive with the 
teaching of the apostle; but his own view 
falls short of either system. It is impossible 
to pass lightly, as the author does (p. 19), over 
the last and deepest question regarding the 
origin of evil; or to deny (p. 11)—in the face 
of passages like 2 Cor. xi. 3, and 1 Tim. ii. 14— 
that the Apostle did believe in a first transcen- 
dent and efficient cause of all sin. According 
to the system here propounded, evil is the 
natural and necessary result of the position in 
which the flesh, the law, and the spirit are 
placed towards each other from the beginning 
of the creation. Transgression is the last act 
but one in the drama which these three powers 
enact within the conscience of man, and which 
must be repeated in every human being, no 
matter whether his parents be sinful or sinless. 
If, however, the apostle does not believe that 
a state where the flesh acts in harmony with 
the law is conceivable—nay, that our first 
parents were actually in that state ere ‘‘ they 
were deceived ’’—then the stress which he lays 
on the words, so often repeated—‘‘ by one man 
sin entered into the world, and death by sin” 
—is entirely without meaning. The passages 
(Rom. v. 12 ¢q., and 1 Cor. xv. 21 sq) are clear 
and explicit enough. They acquire tragic force 
from the context in which they stand. Accord- 
ing to the author, the conflict between the flesh 
and the law is overcome by the death of the 
flesh, ‘‘ by humanity dying and rising again in 
Christ” (p. 24); and that part of the Pauline 
system which rests on the sacrificial ideas of 
the Old Testament (Rom. iii. 24, 25; 1 Cor. v. 
7; Gal. iii. 13) does not in his book receive the 
position which is due to its importance. Prof. 
Sabatier endeavours to bring the views of 
which he treats nearer to modern conscious- 
ness. He alters and modifies them in doing so. 
It is his own system with which he presents us, 
not that of St. Paul. 


M. SABATIER has also sent us a reprint from 
the Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie of his 
article, entitled ‘‘ Les Origines Littéraires et la 
Composition de l’Apocalypse de Saint Jean” 
(Paris: Fischbacher). It deals withthe novel 
theory advocated some two years ago by Dr. 
Vischer, with the approval of Prof. Harnack, 
that the Apocalypse is in its main substance a 
Jewish document (see ACADEMY, February 12, 
1887). M. Sabatier agrees with this theory, so 
far as to recognise a Jewish kernel in the book, 
which he would assign to about a.D. 70; but 
he argues for a much larger share to be given to 
the Christian editor or adapter, whom he 
placesin the closing years of the century. He 
refers to an important contribution to the 
question, from a more conservative standpoint, 


in the Revue de Théologie, of Lausanne, by M. 
Bovon. 


Wissenschaftlicher und praktischer Commentar 
iiber den Ersten Petrusbrief. Von Joh, Martin 
Usteri. Erster Theil, die Auslegung. (Ziirich : 
Hobr; London: Triibner.) ‘Much study is a 
weariness to the flesh, and of making many 

oks there is no end,”’ says the Preacher. The 
truth of his observation is best borne out by 
the number of commentaries that have been 
written on his own short volume. Whoever 
wishes to add one more to the series of exposi- 
tions of the Bible must have something more to 
offer than a conipilation from earlier works. 
The only apology a commentary nowadays can 
make for its appearance consists in its bein 
new in form or matter. It would be unjust to 
deny of the work under review that it is novel, 
at least, in form. Dr. Usteri has had the 
Courage to reverse the order generally observed 
in books of this character. He gives us in the 
first part, just published, the exegesis of the 


&| from the right point. 





Epistle of St. Peter; and he promises to 
add in a second part, shortly to appear, the 
introduction. Such a transposition may be 
defensible in cases where the introduction deals 
mainly with the question of the authenticity 
of the book, and where the answer to that 
question is given on evidence largely supplied 
by the text itself. Here, for instance, the 
author tries to obtain all the information he 
can from a careful analysis of passages like i. 8, 
‘** Whom having not seen ye love,” or v. 2, “I 
. » » & witness of the sufferings of Christ,” in 
respect to the Petrine origin of the epistle. 
He has not overrated the evidential value of 
such passages. It can be determined, however, 
only when the second part appears whether 
the conclusions he draws from them are correct. 
The commentary itself is of the grammatical 
and historical type. Its material is largely 
taken from works that have appeared of late 
years by Huther, Hofmann, and Weiss. But 
the matter thus obtained seems well arranged. 
The arguments for and against the explanation 
of every important passage are balanced; and 
the results thus arrived at commend them- 
selves to sound judgment. Theauthor further 
endeavours to consider—what is so frequently 
neglected in commentaries of the exact and 
scientific kind—his subject in its religious and 
devotional bearing; and the hints which he 
occasionally gives to preachers in his comment, 
for instance, on (i. 1), ‘* the elect, the sojourners 
in the diaspora,” will be found very suggestive. 
For this part of his work he has drawn largely 
on the well-known exposition of Archbishop 
Leighton. Characteristic also is the large and, 
in the main, happy use Dr. Usteri makes of 
the early patristic writers. The quotations 
which he adduces from the Epistle of Clement 
and the Apostles’ Teaching with reference to 
1 St. Pet. v. 2, are very much to the point. We 
are unable, however, to accept his conclusions. 
It is possible that ‘‘the elders,” mpecBirepa 
(¢moxorodvres), in 1 St. Pet. v. 2 are identical 
with “the rulers,” jyovuevor, 1 Clem. i. 3; but 
the difference the author makes between them 
and ‘‘ those that speak the Word of God” is 
without foundation. The passages he quotes 
(1 Thess. v. 12; 1 Tim. v. 17; Hebr. xiii. 7) 
seem to us to prove, on the contrary, that one of 
the essential functions of tlie rulers, the elders 
(the bishops) was preaching. 


Das Gespriich Jesu mit der Samariterin. Von 
F. L. Steinmeyer. (Berlin: Wiegandt & 
Grieben; London: Triibner.) This is one of a 
series of contributions which the author is 
making to the elucidation of the Gospel 
according to St. John. The first part of the 
series contains ‘‘the high priestly prayer” 
(John xvii.), noticed in the AcADEMY, July 9; 
this the second, ‘‘the conversation with the 
Samaritan woman” (John iv.), and the third 
will treat of ‘‘the resurrection of Lazarus” 
(John xi.). The part now under review possesses 
all the merits which we found in the first. Its 
style is clear, readable, and even elegant. It 
abounds with well-chosen similes and with 
pointed aphorisms. It is not quite free, how- 
ever, from a certain mannerism, and from the 
affectation of introducing French words like 
connivirt, avangirt, apergus, &c., where German 
would have done as well. There is the same 
mastery of detail, the same avoidance of what 
is superfluous, and the same subordination of 
all the references and quotations, which are 
necessary to the elucidation of the text, to one 
leading idea. In his exposition of the conver- 
sation as recorded by St. John, the autbor starts 
His endeavour, how- 
ever, to work out his view in a thoroughly 
logical and consistent manner, and at the same 
time to discard the explanations hitherto 
offered by all commentators, ancient and 
modern, leads him eventually into a position 
which appears to us false. His emphatic asser- 





tion (pp. 40 and 42)—that Jesus’s urpose was 
to reveal himself fully as prophet to the 
Samaritan woman, and later on to her country- 
men, but not to seek for them ‘as for lost 
sheep”—renders the first part of the conver- 
sation (v. 10), “If thou knewest the gift 
of God,” &c., practically void of meaning. 
And, according to this theory, the follow- 
ing verse 18, ‘whom thou now hast, is not 
thy husband,” was intended to display the 
supernatural knowledge of the prophet, not 
to touch the conscience of the woman (pp. 50, 
56). Yet, as the author himself admits (p. 43), 
never have theologians of different schools 
agreed more cordially than on the fact that as 
Chemnitz puts it, “‘ Ad agnitionem peccatorum 
et irae Dei Jesus eam ducere voluit.” In spite 
of this somewhat serious mistake, the book 
remains a valuable addition to recent exposi - 
tions of the Gospel according to St. John. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE hear that Mr. Browning has gone anew 
through the whole of his translations from the 
Greek with their originals, revising them in 
accordance with the latest criticism. The new 
edition of his poems is a decided success. All 


the large-paper copies of it were at once taken 
by the trade. 


Part IV. of Dr. Murray’s New English 
Dictionary will be published in a week or two 
in two sections. Section I. will contain the 
remainder of the letter B (BRA-BYz), together 
with the title-page, preface, &c., to vol. i.; 
and Section IT. will include the opening portion 
of the letter c, extending to cass. Mr. Henry 
Bradley is at work on vol. iii., beginning with 
the letter E; and there is good reason to hope 
that the publication of the successive parts 
will be considerably accelerated by the new 
arrangements. 


MEssrs. BLACKWOOD announce as in the press 
the long-promised work by Mr. Laurence 
Oliphant on Sci-ntific Religion; or, Higher 
Possibilities of Life and Practice through the 
Operation of Natural Forces. It will have an 


appendix by a clergyman of the Church of 
England. 


THE first two volumes of Mr. H. E. Watts’s 
new translation of Don Quixote—vol. i. con- 
taining the Life of Cervantes, and vol. ii. a 
portion of the text—are announced by Mr. 
Quaritch to appear early in May. 


Mr. BERNARD BosaNnQuEt’s new work, 
Logic ; or, the Morphology of Knowledge, will 
be published very shortly in two octavo volumes 
by the Clarendon Press. The conception of 
logical science by which the author has been 
guided is that of “an unprejudiced study of 
the forms of knowledge in their development, 
their inter-connexion, and their comparative 
value as embodiments of truth.” 


THE next volume in the series of ‘‘ Philo- 
sophical Classics for English Readers” will be 
Bacon, by Pref. Nichol, of Glasgow. 


MEssrs. MACMILLAN will shortly publish a 
volume of selections from Lord Tennyson’s 
shorter poems, edited for educational use by 
two English professors at the Presidency 
College, Calcutta. Among the pieces chosen 
are ‘“‘ Morte d’Arthur,” ‘‘ the Lady of Shalott,” 
**Oenone,” ‘* Ulysses,” The ode on the Death 
of the Duke of Wellington, the ballad of ‘‘ The 
Revenge,” and “Dora.” Tennyson is probably 
the only living author whose works are used 
for examination purposes in India; and, if so, 
they certainly require notes. Only the other 
day we heard that the entire body of candidates 
at Madras was hopelessly puzzled by the line 
from ‘‘ The Princess” : 


‘ Was proxy wedded to a bootless calf,”’ 
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Messrs. GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, & 
WELSH are proposing this year to make a new 
departure in the manufacture of illustrated 
artistic gift-books. Instead of going to 
Germany for them, as heretofore, they are 
preparing a series to be called the “‘St. Paul’s 
Series of Monotint Books and Booklets,” which 
will be entirely home productions, designed 
and illustrated by English artists, under the 
editorship of Mr. George C. Haité, printed by 
English printers on English-made paper, and 
bound by English binders. 

Messrs. APPLETON & Co. 
immediately the fourth volume of their 
Cyclopaedia of American Biography. This 
volume will bring the work up to the letter P, 
and include articles on ‘‘Gen. McClellan,” by 
Prof. Coppée; ‘‘ Gen. Sir E. M. Pakenham,” by 
the Rev, George Gleig; ‘John Lothrop 
Motley,” by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes” ; 
‘‘Longfellow,”’ by Prof. C. E. Norton; and 
‘* James Russell Lowell,” by Mr. C. D. Warner. 


A NEw history of, and guide to, Trinidad, by 
Mr. J. H. Collins, Superintendent of the Port 
of Spain Model School, is announced by Mr. 
Elliot Stock for early publication. 


will publish 


As a memoriai of last year’s Mary Queen of 
Scots tercentenary exhibition at Peterborough, 
it is proposed to print one of the MSS. from 
Losely there exhibited. This is an account of 
‘*The Examynacon and Death of Mary Queen 
of Skottes,”’ signed by R. Wynkfielde, which is 
of special interest as identifying Burghley’s 
correspondent, ‘‘R. W.,” and as differing in 
some details from the common reports. It will 
be published, by subscription, by Messrs. 
Taylor & Son, Northampton. 


A CHEAP edition, being the third, of Mr. 
Holmes’s History of the Indian Mutiny will 
—— be issued by Messrs. W. H. Allen & 

0. 


TuE following will probably be the contents 
of the first number of the new Universal Review, 
under the editorship of Mr. H. Quilter: 
‘*Proem,” by Mr. Lewis Morris; ‘‘ The State of 
Europe and the Position of England,” by Sir 
Charles Dilke ; ‘‘ M. Zola’s Idée Mére,” by Mrs, 
Lynn Linton; ‘ Boulanger,” by Mrs. Craw- 
ford; ‘‘The House of Lords,” by the Earl of 
Pembroke; ‘‘The Medical Profession and the 
Medical Press,” by Dr. Edward Berdoe; ‘A 
Roman of Greater Rome,” by Dr. A. W. 
Verrall: ‘‘What the Skull spake,” by Sir 
Edwin Arnold; ‘‘The Royal Academy and 
English Art,” by the Editor; ‘‘La Musique 
dans Balzac,” by M. Louis de Fourcaud; 
‘*English Investors and American Securities; 
‘* L’Immortel,” by M. Alphonse Daudet; ‘‘ The 
World in May,” by the Editor. The chief 
illustrations will be typogravures executed by 
Guillaume fréres, of Paris, from pictures and 
drawings by the following artists: Sir F. 
Leighton, Frith, Broughton, Aumonier, Peru- 
gini, Colin Hunter, Henry Moore, Logsdail, 
Waterhouse, Riviere, Poynter, David Murray, 
Herkomer, Alfred Hunt, Corbett, Blair Leigh- 
—_ Willy Schlobach, T. Charlet, and Denby 

adler. 


BEGINNING the May number, Colburn’s United 
Service Magazine (founded in 1829) is amal- 
gamated with the Army and Navy Magazine, 
published by Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. 


Dr. A. BAIN will open a discussion at the 
Aristotelian Society on Monday next, May 7, 
on the subject ‘What is the Distinction 
between Desire and Will?” dealing with some 
controverted points in recent ethical writings. 
Mr. W. R. Sorley, Mr. J. S. Mann, and the 
Rev. E. P. Scrymgour, will take part in the 
discussion. 


Sir WILLIAM Wiuson Hunter, late director 
general of statistics to the Indian government, 





will read a paper on ‘“‘ The New Industrial Era 
in India” at the next meeting of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, at the Whitehall Rooms, 
Hétel Métropole, on Tuesday next, May 8. 
The chair will be taken at 8 p.m., by the Duke 
of Buckingham and Chandos, 
governor of Madras. 


Shakspere and Bacon: the Facts and Fallacies 
of the Case, is the title of a lecture to be 
delivered by Mr. Gerald Massey on May 13, in 
the Cavendish Rooms, Mortimer Street, Lang- 
ham Place, as the first of a course. 


THE annual conversazione of the Royal 
Colonial Institute will be held at the Royal 
Albert Hall and the adjacent conservatory on 
Thursday, June 28. 


Mr. Percy FuRNIVALL has reprinted as a 
pampblet (Iliffe & Sons) his paper read before 
the Society of Cyclists on ‘‘ Physical Training 
for High-Speed Competitions.” 


TuE Suomalaisen Kirjallisuuden Seura— 
which is, being interpreted, the Society of 
Fiunish Literature—has sent us eight neatly 
printed and paper-covered volumes, each con- 
taining a play of Shakspere, translated into 
Finnish by M. Paavo Cajander. They are pub- 
lished at Helsingsfors, at dates ranging from 
1879 to 1887. The excellence of the typography 
almost persuades us to the task of learning 
Finnish, which would certainly be more profit- 
able than to search for cryptograms in the first 
folio. This ishow Hamlet’s familiar soliloguy— 
‘To be, or not to be”—begins, in what looks 
like a word-for-word rendering : 

‘* Ollako, vaiko ei, se kysymys :— 

J alompaa onko hengen kirsia 

Kaikk’ onnen tuiman iskut seka nuolet, 

Vai kiyda miekkaan tuskain tulvaa vastaan, 
Lopettain kaikki ?—Kuolla,—nukkua,— 

Ei muuta ;—luulla, uness’ etti piittyy 
Tuhannet kiusat nuo ja sieluntuskat, 

Nuo lihan perinnét,—se loppu hartaast’ 

Ois halattava.’’ 


formerly 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


AT an influential meeting held on Wednesday 
in Jerusalem Chamber, it was proposed—with 
general acceptance — that the memorial to 
Matthew Arnold should take the form of a 
medallion bust in Westminster Abbey, and a 
scholarship in English literature at Oxford. 


Canon CHEYNE, of Rochester, Oriel pro- 
fessor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture 
at Oxford, has been appointed Bampton 
lecturer for next year. 


THE senate of Dublin University has con- 
ferred the hon. degree of LL.D. upon the Bishop 
of Durham, who has also been appointed Lady 
Margaret’s preacher at Cambridge for the 
ensuing year. 

THE statute for lending from the Bodleian 
library ‘‘ such printed works as in case of loss 
or damage can be replaced without difficulty ” 
to certain university institutions will come on 
for acceptance in Congregation next Tuesday. 
Meanwhile, in default of Prof. Chandler, Mr. 
F. Madan, sub-librarian of the Bodleian, has 
issued a pamphlet containing his final protest 
against any lending whatever. At the end he 
has appended, more suo, a bibliography of the 
printed pieces to which this controversy has 
given occasion. 

Mr. JAMES BRYCE, regius professor of civil 
law at Oxford, was to deliver a public lecture 
to-day (Saturday) on “‘ The Relations of Law 
and Theology as illustrated by the Univer-ity 
of Al Azhar.” 


Pror. KENNEDY is lecturing this term, at 
Cambridge, on ‘‘The Histories of Greece and 
Rome compared as to their respective Influence 
on Language and Thought in Modern Europe 
and its Colonies,” 





——— 


Mr. C. G. Bourne, fellow of New College, 


has been appointed to take charge of the marine 
biological station at Plymouth, which will be 


opened in the course of the present summer. 


Dr. Marxsy has, we regret to learn, 
announced his intention to retire from the 
supervision of the Indian Civil Service students 
at Oxford. 


THE Barlow lecturer on Dante at University 
College, London—the Rev. Dr. Moore, principal 
of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford—proposes to give 
a course of six lectures at Gower Street, 
London, at 3 p.m., on the following Wednes- 
days and Thursdays in May—16, 17, 23, 24, 
30, and 31. The opening lecture on Wednesday, 
May 16, will be on “‘ Dante and Sicily.” 


Mr. W. Martin Conway, professor of art at 
University College, Liverpool, has been chosen 
to represent Victoria University at the com- 
memoration of the eight hundredth anniversary 
of the foundation of the University of Bologna, 
to be held in June. 


THE council of University College, Liverpool, 
propose to appoint a lecturer upon ‘‘ Political 
Economy, the History of Industry and Com- 
merce, and Commercial Geography.” The 
appointment will be for a term of three years, 
at a salary of £200 a year, besides fees. 


THE Oxford Magazine of May 2 contains an 
elaborate review of Mr. Margoliouth’s ‘‘ Ana- 
lecta Orientalia ad Poeticam Aristoteleam,” 
signed with the initials 8. R. D.; and also an 
article seeking to localise some of the descrip- 
tive passages in Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ Thyrsis.” 








TRANSLATION. 
AESCHYLUS IN ANAPAESTIC METRE, 
Agam. 717-35. 


As a lion’s whelp she hath been, 
A child of the house for a day, 
Whom a man adventures to wean, 
And ’tis tame and gentle at play, 
The pet, while a summer runs, 
Of the old and the little ones, 
As it fawns with a hungry mien. 


But the lion’s heart doth rouse, 
And ’tis quick to return his care 
With a fierce and free carouse ; 
For never a knave will dare 
To prevent the gory feast, 
Or deliver his sheep from the priest 
Whom the fool would hire and house. 





Agam. 759-81. 


For Violence, as a seed which was sown of old, 
A creature doth surely breed, who is young an 


bold, 

And she waxeth in woe upon men in the day of 
doom ; 

For the new-born beareth again, and the fruit of 
her womb 

Is Lust and Defiance, a fiend who is stronger than 
man 

A demon whom men cannot bind nor Heaven shall 


ban. 

And the dwelling accurst is afraid of the deadly 
twins 

For their visage is dark with the shade of the 
primal sins. 

But Justice abideth bright in the smoky cot, 

In the righteous is her delight, with the just her 


lot 
And she holdeth her eyes aloof from the smirchéd 


t 
yee pride of the sinner’s roof, that his hands 
have built. aa 
She disdaineth the power and praise that is mis- 
create. 
With the just is her home, and her ways are the 


ways of fate. 
GEORGE C, WARR, 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


TuE Rev. 8S. Coode Hore contributes to the 
May number of the Antiquary some interesting 
gossip on vanes and weather-cocks. The cock, 
on account of its counexion with the events 
leading to the crucifixion, has always been the 
most common form which the weather-vane 
has assumed in Christian lands; so common is 
it that a fox, an arrow, or a peacock always 
goes among rural le by the name of a 
weather-cock. Objects of this kind are very 
liable to destruction, and we do not suppose 
that there are many very old examples; but 
illuminations and engravings, to some extent, 
supply their place. The weather-arrow was 
and is @ very common object; from its form 
it is more easily moved by the wind than repre- 
sentations of animals. There seem to have 
been many heraldic vanes in former times. 
Very few examples remain; but some modern 
onesof the same character have been produced in 
recent years. Mr.C.E. Plumtre’s paper on ‘‘The 
Rise and Development of Philosophy during the 
Period of the Renaissance” isa good one. He 
enters into the reasons why the witchery madness 
was more terrible among those races which had 
accepted the Reformation than in Italy. We 
have no doubt that he is on the right track; 
but, at present, little is known as to Italian 
witchcraft and its allied superstitions. The 
late Mr. Westropp’s essay on finger-rings 
is continued. It is illustrated by several 
interesting engravings, some of which we 
think we have seen in other books. Mr. 
Peacock communicates certain notes on 
holy bread, pointing out that uninstructed 
people have confounded the panis benedictus 
with the eucharist. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


TWO MORE POEMS BY CHAUCER. 
II. 
Cambridge: April 30, 1883, 

In my last letter I gave the text of the 
‘* Balade of Compleint,” in three stanzas, from 
MS. Addit. 16165, fol. 256, back. If this 
Balade, so exactly in the style of ‘‘ Troilus,” is 
not by Chaucer, it is indeed difficult to point to 
anyone else who could have written it. 

I found another similar Complaint in MS, 
Harl. 7333 (which also contains the ‘‘ Canter- 
bury Tales ”’), at fol. 136. This is too long for 
quotation, as it extends to seventeen seven-line 
stanzas, or ninety-one lines ; but I shall include 
it in the appendix to my edition of Chawcer’s 
Minor Poems, now in the press. Itis an ex- 
tremely ill-spelt and bad copy, with several 
interpolated expletives, and with (what is worse) 
several omissions of words that are as necessary 
for the sense as the metre. At the bottom of 
the preceding leaf is the absurd heading: ‘‘And 
next folowyng begynnith an amerowse com- 
pleynte made at wyndesore in the laste May 
tofcre Nouembre.” This mysterious date is 
beyond me. Even if we read day for May, we 
are little the better for it. Happily the poem 
dates itself, being meant for a valentine, as will 
appear; and we may accept the title—‘‘ An 
Amorous Compleint.” The note that it was 
‘“*made at Windsor” is, however, extremely 
interesting. As in the other case, the agree- 
ment with Chaucer’s style is complete; and, as 
the poem is of some length, it is more easily 
appreciated. 

In “Troilus,” iv. 516, we have the line: 





‘“‘Of me, that am the wofulleste wight.” In 
the ‘‘ Amorous Complaint ” wofulleste becomes 


—— 


sorwfulleste, without any increase in the number 
of syllables, because Chaucer uses sorw or sorwe 
as equivalent to a monosyllable in many places. 
I now quote the first stanza in an amended 
spelling : 
‘* I, which that am the sorwfulleste man 
That in this world was ever yit levinge, 
—_ leest ene . ———- can, 
nne thus my de comple e 
Orchir, that sup to ‘od onl bok me bringe, 
Which hath on me no mercy ne no rewthe, 
That love hir best, but sleeth me for my 
trewthe.”’ 
The word recoverer means “ recovery.” Inl. 41 
omit an interpolated right after Beginne. The 
scribe (is it Shirley himself’) did not know 
that Beginne has usually three syllables, The 
ninth stanza (amended) is beautiful : 


‘* Yit is al this no lak to hir, pardee, 
Bat God or Nature sore wolde I blame; 
For, though she shewe no pitee unto me, 
Sithen that she doth othere men the same, 
I ne oughte to despyse my ladies game ; 
It is [hir] pley to laughen when men syketh ; 
And I assente, al that hir list and lyketb.” 


The pathetic resignation, with a hint of humour, 
in the last line is inimitable; the poet has sur- 
passed himself. 
But the last stanza is, to Chaucer students, 
positively startling : 
‘- This Compleint, on Seint Valentines day, 
Whan every foul [ther] chesen shal his make, 
To hir, whos [ am hool, and shal alwey, 
This litel song and this compleint I make, 
That never yit wolde me to mercy take, 
And yit wol I [for] evermore her serve, 
And love hir best, ulthough she do me sterve.’’ 


Are we to suppose that this is copied from the 
** Parl, of Foules,’” 309, 310— 


‘¢ For this was on Seint Valentines day, 
Whan every foul cometh ther to chese his make’’ ? 


Not necessarily ; for there is at least an equal 
chance that, conversely, the two lines in the 
‘* Parl. of Foules’’ were copied from the 
‘* Amorous Compleint.”’ 

WALTER W. SKEAT, 








THE CODEX AMIATINUS, 


Cambridge: April 18, 1883, 

I find Dr. Corssen’s interesting letter on the 
Codex Amiatinus on my return from the con- 
tinent. My letter of this date last year was 
less ambitious in its scope than readers of Dr, 
Corssen’s letter might suppose. Repudiating 
all idea of speaking of handwriting and parch- 
ment except as a mere amateur, I said that 


‘*an examination of the ornamental parts leads to 
[the conclusion] that at least the Ezra picture and 
the ‘‘Solomon’s Temple,” which is, in fact, the 
Tabernacle in full detail, are not copies made in 
England, but are the original pictures of Cassio- 
dorus. This seems the sounder conclusion; but I 
am well aware that even from my own point of 
view there 1s a great deal to be said on the other 
side.” 
And, at alater part of my letter, I somewhat 
limited this by allowing that the Ezra picture 
and the first list of books must probably stand 
or fall together. Iam not sure that I should 
allow that now. 
But since that time I have attached in- 
creasing importance to the adverse fact of the 
stoutness of the parchment. Last yearI ex- 
pressed the opinion—as a mere amateur—that 
the first quaternion was somewhat stouter than 
the rest, that is, one degree further removed 
from the beautiful fineness of the earlier 
Italian parchment. Dr. Corssen thinks it is 
not stouter. This tends to remove my scruple, 
but does not remove it. My notebook adds 
that this parchment is more highly glazed than 





the rest, 
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As regards the “Temple” picture, there 
seems to be still the curious confusion which I 
pointed out last year. Dr. Corssen will look in 
vain in my letter for any authority for his 
statement that I was inclined to doubt Bede’s 
having seen the picture of the Temple ‘‘ because 
Cassiodorus, in his commentary on the 
Psalter, where he mentions his picture, and to 
which Bede is also referring, says nothing 
about the triple porticus”; and that there is 
no ground for his next sentence, too—‘‘ It is of 
no avail to say,” &c.—a reference to my letter 
will show. This part of Dr. Corssen’s letter, 
and his explanation of the position held in the 
quaternion by the picture, take it to be a pic- 
ture of the temple. But it is the tabernacle. 
I would bow to Dr. Corssen’s dictum without 
reserve if the matter were not so clear to my 
eyes. There is the second chapter of the Book 
of Numbers given in a graphic form: ‘‘ Mosis 
et Aaron” before the “‘altare holocausti” ; on 
the dysis side of the tabernacle “‘ Filii Gerson 
viiD.,” on the arctos ‘‘ Filii Merari vicc.,’’ on 
the mesembria ‘‘ Filii Cath viiipe. ; outside the 
porticus the tribes, three on each side, with 
their numbers, e.g., anatol, ‘‘ Zabylon lviiccce. 
Judas Ixxiiiipc. Issachar liiiicccc.” ; the only 
difference, and it may well be that I have made 
a mistake in my hasty sketch, being ‘‘ Efraim 
xliip.” There are the ten spaces at each end 
and twenty at each side, between pillars, i.e., 
fifty cubits and one hundred cubits, with a pillar 
to each five cubits. The four central spaces at 
the east end are marked by a different colour 
and an exterior line of solid black. The colour 
is a deep lilac lake, and it will be remembered 
that at these twenty cubits of entrance the cur- 
tains were to be “‘ blue and purple and scarlet ” 
(Exod. xxvii. 16). And each of the altars has 
the four legs of which Bede makes such special 
mention as being shown in Cassiodorus’s pic- 
ture, though the Bible makes no mention of 
them. 

Cassiodorus says of the tabernacle: ‘‘ Quod 
nos fecimus pingi et in pandectis majoris capite 
collocari”’ (Ps, xiv. i.). And in the same sen- 
tence he gives Josephus Ant. iii. 7 as the place 
where he had found a diligent account of the 
subject of his picture. Under present circum- 
stances there is a certain point in Whiston’s 
rendering of the heading of this chapter— 
‘* Concerning the tabernacle which Moses built 
in the wilderness, and which seemed to be a 
temple.” 

T have still not found in Cassiodorus’s ex- 
position of the Psalms the authority for Bede’s 
statement as to the temple and the “triple 
porticus.”’ Bede carries further than Josephus 
the confusion between Solomon’s temple and 
the later temples. This very “‘ triple porticus,” 
which Dr. Corssen and de Rossi desiderate in 
Amiatinus, has no connexion with Solomon’s 
temple, though Bede describes the court of the 
Jews, the court of the women, and the court 
of the gentiles, and — speaking always of 
Solomon’s temple—says that in these porticoes 
Jeremiah and the prophets, our Lord and the 
apostles, preached to the people. If all these 
things were really shown in a picture of 
Solomon’s temple by Cassiodorus, it is perhaps 
as well that the picture is lost. I still doubt its 
being necessary to understand that Bede had 
seen any such picture. What he does say that 
he had seen was the tabernacle: ‘‘ Quomodo in 
pictura Cassiodori Senatoris, cujus ipse in ex- 
positione Psalmorum meminit, expressum vidi- 
mus.” Of the temple he says: ‘‘ Haec ut in 
pictura Cassiodori reperimus distincta’’; and 
his prefatory remark is: ‘‘Has vero porticus 
Cassiodorus Senator, ut ipse Psalmorum ex- 
positione commemorat, triplici ordine dis- 
tinxit” ; a very different statement from that 
respecting the picture of thetabernacle. I trust 
that de Rossi will not—as Dr. Corssen hints he 
is about to do—publish a condemnation of this 





picture on the ground of the difference be- 
tween it and ‘Beda’s description of the 
temple.” 

With regard to the New Testament picture, 
I am unable to subscribe to Dr. Corssen’s re- 
mark that my inference would only stand if it 
had been copied from Cassiodorus. On another 
point, I never had the slightest doubt that the 
writing of the contents is the same as the 
writing of the prologue; but when Dr. 
Corssen proves his case by describing them as 
the contents of the Codex Awmiatinus, remark- 
ing that the contents of the Amiatinus could 
surely not come in before the MS. itself 
existed, I feel bound to ask how he knows that 
in hoc codice continentur means “‘ are contained 
in the Codex with which this single leaf is now 
bound up.” 

Dr. Corssen’s explanation of the phenomena 
presented by the arrangement of the first 
quarternion seems very startling. As I under- 
stand it, the modern binder—who still lives, 
and is still allowed to visit the Laurentiana— 
wantonly cut in two one of the huge sheets, 
and then pasted it together again on a 
guard. Asa matter of detail, the “slight cut 
between ff. iii. and iv.,” i.e. cutting the huge 
sheet in two at the folding, does not save the 
phenomena, for my note is that ‘‘ the heel of 
f. 4 is carried through, on a guard, and f. 7 is 
pasted on to the heel and guard, covering a 
part of the heel.” This means that f. vi. was 
cut out bodily, leaving a small heel. It 
explains, too, the smaller size of f. 7, whereas 
Dr. Corssen’s explanation of the smaller size 
of 7 should—if I understand it—make 7 larger 
rather than smaller. The fact that 7 somewhat 
overlaps the heel of 4 made it impossible for me 
to determine whether the two pieces really 
fitted together accurately, as they would if they 
had originally been one piece; but it seemed in 
itself an argument against it. Dr. Corssen 
does not mention what struck me a good deal, 
namely, the worn appearance of the outer edge 
of f. 4, as though it had been an outside leaf. 

Dr. Corssen’s opinion on the difference between 
the handwriting of the lists and of the codex 
is of especial value to me. I had not ventured 
to express an opinion, though I did suggest 
that the somewhat untidy lists were not like 
copies made for a very special purpose. Dr. 
Corssen says that ‘“‘one would strive in vain to 
recognise a difference of more than a century 
in the style of the two handwritings.” If this 
means that the lists are conceivably a hundred 
years earlier than the codex, the difference 
between the time when Cassiodorus was having 
his picture—and, perhaps, copies of it—made, 
and the time when these lists may have been 
written, is reduced to a few years, 

Tn case anyone refers to my letter of last 
year, and notices the remark that there are 
only sixty-six books recited in the contents, 
whereas Dr. Corssen says there are sixty- 
seven, I may mention that my statement is 
literally correct, St. Peter being credited with 
one epistle only, probably by a clerical error 
on the part of the sixth- or seventh-century 
scribe. G. F. Browne. 








NEWSPAPERS “IN WALPOLE’S DAYS.” 
London: April 28, 1883, 

It would be difficult to imagine a less 
satisfactory piece of literary work than 
the chapter entitled ‘‘In Walpole’s Days,” 
which appears in Mr. H. R. Fox Bourne’s 
recently published English Newspapers. So 
many futile attempts have been made to tell 
the story of the rise and progress of the 
English press, that the least an historian of 
to-day could do would be to verify the state- 
ments of previous writers, or to go to the 
fountain-head itself. It would have been bad 
enough if Mr. Fox Bourne had only given his 





second-hand facts with a certain modicum of 
accuracy. But he has not done even this—so 
far, at all events, as the chapter in question is 
concerned. It maybe as well to point out 
some of his blunders. 

1. We are told that ‘‘ Defoe contributed to 
the Daily Post during five-and-half years, his 
most notable contribution being the original of 
Robinson Crusoe, which ran through a hundred 
and sixty-five numbers.” There is nothing 
like being precise, and so the numbers— 
‘* 125-289 ”—are given ina foot-note. As a 
matter of fact the first volume of Robinson 
Crusoe was issued on April 23, 1719, and the 
story was not first published in a newspaper. 
Mr. Fox Bourne’s Daily Post was neither a dail 
nor the ‘‘ Daily Post.” The paper in whic 
Robinson Crusoe came out in piecemeal, after its 
appearance in book form, was The Original 
London Post, or Heathcote’s Intelligence, which 
was issued on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays. The first instalment of Defoe’s 
masterpiece appeared in No. 125 (October 7, 
1720 and the last in No. 289 (October 19, 

20). 

2. It is implied (vol. i., p. iii.) that ‘‘ Cato’s 
Letters’? were printed solely in the London 
Journal, and it is distinctly stated that they 
commenced in November, 1720, and were con- 
tinued until December, 1723. A very small 
amount of trouble would have shown that 
these famous letters were transferred to the 
British Journal. The exact date I am not at 
the present moment able to give; but, by re- 
ferring to the forty-fifth number of the latter 
journal (Saturday, July 27, 1723), Mr. Fox 
Bourne may read Cato’s very admirable and 
dignified valedictory address. We are told that 
Defoe was nearly sixty years old, in August, 
1719, when he started the Thursday Journal, 
called, after the first number, the London 
Journal ; but we are not informed that there 
were, in consequence, two newspapers of exactly 
similar title, price, and date of publication being 
‘“‘run” at the same time. It should have 
been pointed out also that ‘‘Cato’s Letters” 
first appeared in the older of the two papers, 
which, until the eighty-third number (Feb- 
ruary 25, 1720), was printed by J. Roberts of 
Warwick Lane, but was then taken over by 
J. Peele, of Locke’s Head, near Temple Bar. 
In May—the earliest number I have had an 
opportunity of seeing—James Roberts was 
publishing the younger of the two journals, 

3. Mr. Fox Bourne declares that Defoe’s 

‘*Tory cloak had to be worn in the more impor- 
tant journal, The Daily Post, the only daily rival 
at that time of the Courant, which, on October 24, 
1719, began to be printed by Meers, of Old 
Bailey.” 
Now the Daily Courant was printed by §. 
Gray, in Amen Corner, during the latter half 
of 1719, and the whole of the year following. 
There is just the chance that our author is 
referring to the Daily Post, but even in such 
case confusion is only doubly confounded ; for 
the Daily Post was published throughout by 
H. Meere, not ‘‘Meers,’? whose office was at 
first situated in ‘‘ Black Fryers,” not Old Bailey, 
to which latter place he did not remove for 
several months after the paper in question was 
started. 

4. The Grub Street Journal was about the 
best weekly paper of the time. Mr. Tox 
Bourne dismisses it in a few words, in the 
course of which he manages to perpetrate 
many errors both of omission and commission 
The paper, he says, ‘‘ was started in 1730 by 
a Nonjuring clergyman named Russell,” and it 
‘‘had Pope for one of its early contributors.’ 
The paper was projected, or at all events 
edited, by Dr. Richard Russel and Dr. Joba 
Martyn, both men of considerable eminence, 
the former as a physician and the latter 384 
botanist. There is no proof that Pope was #2 
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early contributor, or t+2% !.o contributed at all. 
The statement, is, E belicve, founded solely 
upon an assertion of Budzell (see The Bee, 
February 1733, p. 23} who ‘‘ suspected ’’ Pope’s 
connexion, and whse opinion, for very 
obvious reasons, is not worth much in a ques- 
tion relating to the exthor of the ‘‘ Dunciad.” 
We are further informed that the Grub Street 
Journal was altered into ‘‘the Literary Courier 
of Grub Street in 1787, and lived long under 
that name.” As a matter of fact, the first 
number of the Literary Courier is dated January 
5, 1738, and the last, so far as I can find, 
July 27, 1738. The Grub Street Journal existed 
for over seven years, and its successor just as 
many months; and yet by way of contrast we 
are told that the latter ‘‘ lived long.” 

5. The first number of The Craftsman was not 
dated December 7, but December 5. Drake 
and another authority both give it so, and a 
reference to the journal itself proves that they 
are right. Even the name of the Craftsman’s 
projector is quoted in inverted commas as 
“Caleb Danvers, Esq.,” when it should be 
“Caleb Danvers, of Gray’s Inn, Esq.” 

6. Not the slightest reference is made to 
Eustace Budgell’s Bee, which, aithough in form 
it resembled a magazine, was, to all intents and 
purposes a newspaper. A passing allusion is 
made to Concannen, but none to the Speculatist. 
In addition, Mr. Fox Bourne appears to be 
ignorant of the very valuable ‘‘ catalogue” of 
the Hope collection of early English news- 
papers and essayists (Clarendon Press, 1865). 

The ingenious errors I have enumerated all 
occur within thirty-four widely printed pages. 

W. RosBeErTs. 








‘* PALINGMAN,” 
Wimbledon: May 1, 1883. 

As M. de Beer informs us that ‘‘ palingman”’ 
is the Dutch name for a seller of eels, the word 
ought, probably, to be struck out of our 
vocabulary as not being an English word at 
all. The context of the passage where it occurs 
suggests that it was used with reference to 
foreigners. The Act is dealing with alleged 
frauds in the packing of preserved and fresh 
fish—salmon, herring, and eels—brought to 
the English markets. We are told that the 
salmon came mostly from Scotland. We are 
not told whence the eels came, but we may 
gather that they came from Holland. The 
turn of the phrase ‘‘sellers of Elys, called 
Palyngmen,” suggests that the word was not 
vernacular. The Act is quite pathetic on the 
subject of their frauds. They 
“daily pakk and medell . . . their good Ele with 
rede Ele, galbeton storven and pilled Elys; the 
whiche rede Elys ben verrey perilous and unhol- 
sume for mannys body, and in no wise merchaun- 
dizable ’? (Rot. Parlt. vi. 221). 

J. H. Ramsay. 


Leeuwarden, Holland: April 30, 1888, 

In Dutch the words paling and aal are syno- 
nymous, the difference being that palingen (the 
Dutch plural) are popularly known to be both 
bigger and longer than alen. However, it 
would seem that the original difference lies in 
the fact that eels live in muddy pools, and 
palingen in fresh water. Both in Adelung’s 
Grammatisch-Kritisches Worterbuch der hoch- 
deutschen Mundart and in Dr. Sanders’s Voll- 
stindiges Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache we 
find this difference stated. Sanders says, s.v. 
Mooraal: ‘*Im Moor lebend, in Holland 
schlechthin Aal, im Gegensatz der im frischen 
Wasser lebenden Palinge.” I do not venture 
upon a derivation of the word; but can paling 
be connected with English peel, and Dutch 
pellen, meaning the fish that may be stripped of 
its skin, in contradistinction to all other fresh- 
water fishes ? K. TEN BRUGGENCATE. 


‘*MARAHUNA.” 
London: May 1, 1888, 

In your review last week of my romance, 
Marahuna, you speak of the heroine as ‘‘a 
personage whom in all probability we should 
never have known had we not previously known 
the wonderful ‘she.’” As elsewhere I have 
met with much the same criticism, would you 
kindly allow me through your columns to say 
that the idea and the plot of Marahwna were 
conceived before I had read or knew anythin 
of She. Since I wrote the romance, severa 
resemblances to other books have been pointed 
out to me; but in each case I proved unfamiliar 
with the incidents which were supposed to have 
influenced me. That in working out minor 
points in the story I have been influenced un- 
consciously by Mr. Haggard is possible; for it 
would ill become anyone to pretend to analyse 
the mental atmosphere in which he works. 

In regard to the mistake as to the means of 
inoculation of Elsie Venner, I confess that my 
memory here played me false; but I cannot 
consider the slip, however inexcusable, as mis- 
representing the central motif of that fascinating 
book, as your reviewer seems to think. The 
theme of Dr. Holmes’s romance appears to me 
to be the pourtrayal of a life which has been 
poisoned; and the method of the poisoning I 
regard as but of incidental interest. 

H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


MonpDay, Mav 7,5 p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, ‘“‘ Deco- 
ration,” If, by Mr. G. Aitchison, A.R.A. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: ‘The Extent of 
Egyptian Conquest in Southern Palestine under 
Thotbmes III ,” by Prof. Maspero. 

8p.m. Aristotelian: Symposium, “*‘ Whatisthe 
Distinction between Desireand Will!” by Dr. Bain, 
Mr. W. R. Sorley, end Mr. J. 8. Mann. 

TUESDAY, May 8,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ The 
Plant in the War of Nature,” I1., by Mr. W. 
Gardiner. 


m. Society of Arts: ‘‘ The Decorative use 
. J.D. C 


8p. 
of Colour,”’ by Mr race. : 

8 pm. vil Engineers: ‘‘The Tay Viaduct, 
Dundee,” by Messrs. Crawford Barlow and W 

gis. 

8pm. ColonialInstitute: ‘* The New Industrial 
Era in India,” by Sir W. W. Hunter. ‘ 

8pm. Shakspere Reading Society : A Dramatic 
Reading of ** Romes and Juliet.”’ 

WEDNESDAY, May 9,4p.m. Egypt Exploration Fund: 
Special General Meeting. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: ** Locksand Safes,” by 
Mr. Samuel Chatwood. 

8p.m. Geological. 

8p.m. Microscopical: “* New Infusoria Flagel- 
pee, Sete American Fresh-Waters,” by Dr. A. C. 

es. 

9p.m. Egypt Exploration Fund: ‘ M. Naville’s 

Recent Discoveries at Bubastis,” by Miss Amelia 
B. Edwards, illustrated by Lime-Light Views. 

8 = Oymmrodorion: * Taliessin,” by Prof. 
John Rbys. 

THURSDAY, May 10.2p.m. Society of Arts: Conference 
on Vanals and Iniand Navigation. 

3 R= Royal Institution: *‘The Chemical 

Arts,” V., by Prot. Dewar. 
8 p.m. Mathematical: “Some Theorems on 

Parallel Straight Lines, together with some 
—_— to Prove Euclid’s Twelfth Axiom,” by 
Mr. J. Cook Wilson; *‘Oyclicants, or Ternary 
Reciprocants and Allied Functions,’ by Mr. E. B 
Elliott ; ‘The Circulation of Two Spaces, each of 
Toree Dimensions,” by Dr. Hirst; **The Flexure 
= _ Vibrations of a Curved Bar,” by Prof. H. 

amb. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: ‘‘The Risks of 
yee Incidental to Electric Lighting,” by Mr. W. H. 

reece, 

8 R m. Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fire Arts: C nversazione. 

FRIDAY, May 11, 2 p.m. Society of Arts: Conference 
on Canals and Inland Navigation. 

8 pm, New Shakspere: *'The 1695 Quarto of 
Hamlet,” by Mr. F, Marshall. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “Some Ourious 
Properties of Metals and Alloys,” by Prof. Chandler 
Roberts- Austen. 

SATORDAY, May 12, 11 8.m. Society of Arts: Conference 
on Vanals and inland Navigation. 

3 p.m. Royal Institutiou: ‘The Later Works 
of Richard Wagner,” V., by Mr. Carl Armbruster, 
with Vocal and Instrumental) Lllustrations. 

38 pm. Physical: **The Uondition of Self- 
Excitemen’ in a Dynamo Machine,’ and “The 
Conditions of Self-Regulation in a COonstant- 
Potential Dynam> Machine,” by Prof. 8. A 
Thompson; ** [ne Electrical Action of Light,” by 





Mrs. W. E Ayrton; ‘The Theory and Practice of 


Applying the Dynamometer to the Investigation of 
Transformers,” by Mr. T. H. Blakesley; ** Measu- 

the Electromotion Force of Dynamos and 
— by Prof. W. E. Ayrton and Prof. J. 


ITy. 
8.45 p.m. Botanic: General Meeting. 


————— SY 


SCIENCE. 
A Latin-English Dictionary. Printed from 


the unfinished MS. of the late T. H. Key. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 


Tue syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press may well have been somewhat puzzled 
to know what to do with the MS. of Prof. 
Key’s long-promised Latin Dictionary. It 
represented the outcome of some twenty 
years of labour on the part of a scholar who 
brought to his work great freshness and 
enthusiasm, as well as wide and diligent 
reading. It would have been pitiful that all 
this toil should have been wasted; and yet 
the MS. was sadly fragmentary, and in no 
way fitted for the ordinary functions of a 
dictionary. The attempt was first made to 
secure its completion by another hand. But 
this proved impracticable; and now, more 
than twelve years after the death of the 
author, the volume is issued almost exactly as 
he left it. The letter A is tolerably complete, 
and extends over 179 closely printed double- 
columned quarto pages. The other letters, 
which, if the proper proportion had been ob- 
served, would have covered at least 1,600 
more, are included within less than 600 ; and 
this is due, not to slighter treatment of the 
individual words, but to the omission of a 
large number of them. The words omitted 
are said to be those in the treatment of which 
Prof. Key did not think himself able to make 
any improvement, but they include many of 
the most interesting. 

It is to be feared that only a very small 
number of students will find the work in its 
present form of any service; and that many 
of those who are most conscious of the debt 
which they owe to Prof. Key’s excellent Latin 
Grammar will regard its publication as a 
serious mistake. On the one hand, its incom- 
pleteness makes it unfit for a work of refer- 
ence, while, on the other hand, its bulk is 
swollen by a large number of unimportant 
articles which add little or nothing to the 
facts already collected in the standard lexicons. 
In the first page devoted to the letter R, for 
instance, there is nothing which is not to be 
found in Lewis and Short, except the form 
rabia for rabies, quoted, apparently in error, 
from ‘Serv. A. I. 204.’ It may be noted, 
however, that the funny blunder, by which in 
our standard dictionary a reference given by 
Freund to Manilius V. 207, is metamorphosed 
into “id. [7 ¢., Cic.| Imp. Pomp ,” has been 
avoided. 

But it is a much more serious objection to 
the issue of the book in its present form that 
it teems with etymologies of the type so 
lamentably frequent in Prof. Key’s publica- 
tions. In the present stage of philological 
science this is a matter which calls for plain 
speaking ; otherwise serious injury might be 
done by the action of the official representa- 
tives of a university which has been so 
honourably distinguished for nearly twenty 
years by the encouragement it has given to 
scientific philology. 

Prof. Key’s etymologies are throyghout 
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first is that there are no sound-laws character- 
istic of particular languages, but that a change 
established for one language by more or less 
plausible evidence may be forthwith assumed 
for another. The second is that these sound- 
laws act capriciously, so that the results 
following from them in one case need not be 
expected in another. A third is that primi- 
tive forms may be postulated without any 
evidence of their historical existence, and 
that they may be reduced conjecturally to the 
existing forms by arbitrary ‘‘ decapitation ” 
or contraction. A fourth is that of “ex- 
crescent ”’ letters introduced by no necessary 
phonetic conditions. Now, if these assump- 
tions are legitimate, it necessarily follows that 
the hundreds of graduates trained in the last 
few years by the Cambridge lecturers have 
been rewarded by university distinctions for 
their faith in cunningly devised fables. But 
if the teaching sanctioned by the university 
is anything better than a delusion, then the 
publication of this dictionary can only be 
compared to the issue of a treatise on the 
Ptolemaic system of astronomy in the genera- 
tion following the appearance of Newton’s 
Principia. We may open the volume where 
we like, and we come across statements like 
these : 

“‘Uxor is for ocus-or, and so implies a lost 
vb., ocus-o = Gr. orvw (i.e., orve-w) marry; the 
-or of uxor dim. of affection, like -or of sor-or.” 
‘‘Ludo is for plugdo, and so akin to Eng. 
play, Germ. spielen.” ‘‘ Lucus perh. for solucus, 
a lost adj., of wh. sol is the root, analogue 
of Eng. hallow, Germ. selig.” ‘‘ Lux, prob. 
for goluc, cf. Eng. glow, gleam, TvAsros,” 
‘¢ Luscus, older nuscus, stands for nucis-oc-us, 
night-eyed.” ‘‘Libet for uol-ub-et, from vb. 
uol- wish.” ‘‘ Beo prob. for beno, and so from 
bonus.” ‘Arx for car-ag, E. crag, and E. 
decap. ‘rock.’”  ‘‘Nubes shortened from 
on-ub, and so akin to umbra (= on-ub-era), 
and to infula (= en-ef-ula=v-ep-ed-7).” 
‘‘Nurus for genurus (elsewhere gonurus) ” [to 
which last Prof. Key boldly adds —S snuga, 
yvos, O.G. schnur, as if to show the wilfulness 
of his defiance of law]. ‘‘Sobrius (for 
sobrinus, and so = swdpwr, sound-minded ; cf., 
too, e-brius, without mind).”  ‘‘ Pellex = 
mahAat, xwdos, pullus, Sc. pollock, our fillie.” 
After instances such as these it is, perhaps, 
hardly worth while pointing out how Prof. 
Key repeatedly ascribes to the Greek accent 
a powerful influence in affecting the quantity 
of Latin words, ignoring altogether the differ- 
ence between musical and tonic accent. 

It is only fair to add that the etymologies 
are by far the weakest—or, rather, the most 
worthless—part of this dictionary. Prof. Key’s 
wide knowledge of the usages of the Latin 
authors has often enabled him to throw fresh 
light upon the developments of meaning ; and 
so has furnished valuable material to the 
future lexicographer. If something like a 
fifth of the present work had been published 
as ‘‘ Contributions to Latin Lexicography ” 
it might have been welcomed; though even 
then it would have required careful 
sifting, for one has more often to admire 
the writer’s ingenuity than his judgment. 
On the whole, it cannot be said that his 
guidance is trustworthy; and though his 
suggestions often deserve consideration, they 
require to be received with great caution. 
The most meritorious part of the work is the 
care which has been taken to quote from the 
best editions, so far as they were accessible at 





the time of compilation, and to give the 
evidence of the most important MSS. But it 
is with real regret that one finds the book so 
unworthy of the auspices under which it 
appears, and of the high reputation of its 
author. A. 8. Wirxrns. 








THE PRIMITIVE HOME OF THE 
ARYANS. 


THERE are many objections to the theory 
which would make Northern Europe the home 
of the Aryan race; and also to the sub-theory 
which looks upon the dolichocephalic fair 
Scandinavians and North Germans as the 
modern representative of the original stock, 
and upon the Finns as the descendants of the 
earlier race from which the Aryans have been 
evolved, both physiologically and linguisti- 
cally. As this sub-theory has been expounded 
twice in the AcADEMY, I need not enter into a 
detailed account of it. 

Stress is laid on a similarity in shape of the 
skulls of the supposed descenlants of the 
primitive Aryans and of the Tchuds or Finns. 
The dolichocephalic Aryans are compared to 
the mesocephalic or dolichocephalic Tchuds. 
As to the latter, I do not know where Canon 
Isaac Taylor has obtained his information, but 
surely it is not from Prof. Gust. Retzius, the 
chief authority on the subject. This scho- 
lar, in 1873 and 1874, accompanied by Prof. 
Christian Lovén and Dr. Eric Nordenson, 
travelled on foot through the country in order 
to study the original type of the Finns, and, 
in 1878, published his great work Finska 
Kranier (Stockholm, fol. and atlas), where he 
sets forth the results of his investigation. 
These show beyond controversy that the Finnic 
skull is brachycephalic. This is by itself 
a fatal objection to the theory of Canon 
Isaac Taylor. Prof. Retzius had not clearly 
established his conclusions, but Prof. A. de 
Quatrefages did so in reviewing his work in 
his book Hommes fossiles et Hommes sawvages 
(Paris, 1884), pp. 571-639. The few Karelian 
skulls, whose dolichocephalism is at excep- 
tion to the rule, have proved to be Swedish. 

The linguistic objection is no less destruc- 
tive to the Finnic theory. I fail to recognise 
the primitiveness of the dubious identities 
pointed cut by Canon Taylor. All that is Aryan 
in the Finnic languages is borrowed, and does 
not belong to the ground-speech of the family. 
This has lass shown beyond controversy by 
such scholars as Alqvist, Budenz, and Donner. 
Moreover, the Finnic or Ugro-Finnic languages 
stand on a conception of the vowels which 
differs from that of the Aryans. Comparative 
ideology, in its turn, shows these two families 
of language to be framed on two different 
plans of thought. It would indeed have been 
a great help to comparative philology had 
this sub-theory proved true, and thus pro- 
vided us with a ground upon which to base 
the Aryan Grundsprache. But I am afraid 
such is not the case. The various classes of 
objections mentioned are altogether fatal, and 
the theory of a Finnic origin for the Aryan 
languages will be forgott-n unless its author 
can bring forward some new and stronger 
arguments to revive it. 

The main theory of a European home for the 
Aryans is also open to strong objections, though 
of a different nature. 

The finding of some of the phonetic and 
structural elements of the hypothetic primitive 
Aryan speech better preserved in the west 
than in the east does not prove, as remarked 
by Prof. A. H. Keane, that these elements 
were first necessarily developed where they are 
now found (Ethnology and Philology of the 
European races, §5). We may say that it proves 
only that the physical circumstances of the 





country and the physiological conditions of the 
8 ers have been more favourable, either to 
their preservation there than was the case 
elsewhere, or to the recurrence of phenomena 
similar to those which are supposed to be 
primitively Aryan. As a matter of fact the 
Lithuanian, on which so much stress is laid in 
this theory, is only known to us as spoken and 
written during the last 400 years. And in 
connexion with this it ought to be remembered 
that the natural condition of languages is one 
of change. A comparison is made unfavourable 
to the Sanskrit ; but it is not quite fair to do 
this without taking into account the differ- 
ence of its circumstances. Though we know 
Sanskrit for 2,000 years or more, we are well 
aware, as I remarked twenty years ago (Le 
Langage, §§ 40-43), that the southern climes 
favour and develop broader vowels than do the 
northern ones. And Prof. Max Miiller has 
lately pointed out that the imperfection of 
writing partly explains the apparent vocal 
poverty of Sanskrit. 

I am afraid that the whole matter is more 
intricate than would appear from what has 
been written either for or against the new 
theory. 

The Aryan family of languages, now spoken 
by several races, must have had a beginning; 
and this beginning, as shown by the narrow 
kinship of its members, in their two divisions, 
eastern and northern, must have been a pro- 
tracted one, though not very remote in time, 
albeit it goes beyond the limits of written 
history. Now the formation of a linguistic 
nucleus, and the subsequent process of internal 
assimilation which must have taken place for an 
homogeneous family of languages to spring 
out of it, imply also the existence, at least 
temporary, of a homogeneous race of speakers. 
But this homogeneity need not have been 
more than social. Their physical types may 
have varied; fair or brown long-headed, 
fair or brown round-headed tribes may have 
entered into its formation. The brachycephalic 
character of the Galtchas on the slopes of the 
Hindu-Kush, who, as described by M. de 
Ujfalvy, are similar in so many respects to the 
Savoyards of Central Europe, might be ex- 
plained in this way. 

In the researches I have made into the com- 
parative ideology of language and its relation to 
history, I was eventually led to admit a con- 
nexion of some sort between the ideology of 
the primitive language of a linguistic family 
and the characteristic form of the skull of its 
speakers. Applied to the Aryan primitive 
language, which had an inversive ideology, 
these views suggest that the Aryan cranial 
type, should such ever have existed, was pro- 
bably composite, and that it was brachyce- 
phalic rather than dolichocephalic. And I 
venture to conjecture that an intermingling 
of tribes—allophylian whites and Semitie— 
may have produced the primitive Aryan ethno- 
linguistic nucleus. 

The old views respecting the priority, in 
modern geological time, over a large area 
in Europe of a brachycephalic race have been 
modified by recent discoveries, which have 
shown the reverse to be the case. And itis very 
probable that the round-headed race which 
made its appearance in Europe later was that 
of the speakers of the Aryan languages. 
Naturalists look to the direction of the 
Caucasus, between the Caspian and the Black 
Sea, as its probable centre of emigration to the 
West. Comparative ideology discloses aD 
important connexion as a counterpart, and, 
therefore, confirmatory of this view. The 
builders of the megalithic monuments—as shown 
by their skulls, from'Scandinavia to Algeria, 
where they are represented by the dolicho- 
cephalic and fair Berbers or Kabails—were 
long-headed. Their ideology was direct (types 
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iv. and vi. of my en as it is still in 
the Berber languages. It has left a permanent 
impression on the non-Aryan ideology of the 
Celtic languages (type iv.) and a temporary one 
on the old Norse and ancient Spanish, 
where the same ideology has been found. And 
it is probable that the direct ideology which 
has taken the lead in Central Europe, and which 
has survived like a spot of oil among modern 
languages, Aryan and non-Aryan, through the 
reaction of the people over the higher classes, 
and which is neither Turanian nor Aryan in 
character, has resulted from the survival of the 
same pre-Aryan and pre-Finnic race, or, 
perhaps, another race similar to it. These 
arguments would require much longer ex- 
lanation than space permits here; but I 
Lape they will prove sufficient to show that 
the theory which makes the long-headed and 
fair Scandinavians the ancestors of the Aryans 
has no sufficient ground to stand upon. 

Another class of objections into which I can- 
not make it my business to enter belong to 
natural history. Specialists are now satisfied 
that the Arctic regions and the North of 
Europe were once subject to a hot climate at a 
time later than the arrival of man. This im- 
plies changes in the distribution of the fauna 
and flora which do not seem to have been taken 
into account by the authors of the theory, in- 
asmuch as it would require more precise notions 
about the antiquity of the Aryan formation 
than we now possess. 

There is also the important question of the 
allophylian branches of the white race and 
their possible relation with this formation 
which have been left out of the discussion. 
And yet those branches are not afew. East- 
wards they have gone as far as Corea, and 
southwards through Western China to Indo- 
China. We may some day know more of their 
movements. Many migrations which have 
occurred in historic times, but are unknown to 
written history, are slowly being disclosed by 
modern research. The prejudiced view that 
human migrations have always followed the 
path of the sun from east to west, and the 
correlative saying Ex Oriente lux, are simply 
misleading. They have blinded or led astray 
many clear minds. The region of the Persian 
Gulf, which in Western Europe we call the 
East, ani where the Biblical traditions have 
been fostered, is partly responsible for this 
prejudice. As a fact, it is neither east nor 
west, but merely south-central with regard to 
Europe+Asia. On the other hand, extensive 
studies have shown, as stated by Prof. A. de 
Quatrefages, that the earth is now populated 
only with colonists. 

I may mention only a few of the migrations 
eastward in ancient times. There are over- 
whelming proofs which show the migration of 
the Pre-Chinese Bak tribes from the west of 
the Hindu Kush to North-western China in 
the twenty-third century B.c. ; but these did not 
belong to the whiterace. The same thing can- 
not be said of the Tek tribes which appeared on 
the north-west borders of China in the thir- 
teenth century B.c., nor of the Tok, after- 
wards Tcheu, who conquered the Chinese 
states and established the well-known dynasty 
of their name. They had certainly some 
Aryap elements, and these apparently were 
derived from the Aryan tribes who had 
migrated to Kwarism, east of the Caspian Sea, 
in 1304 B.c. Ihave already alluded to other 
white races who have -nigrated towards the 
east. Moreover, the campaigns and conquests 
in the east of Tiglathphahasar II. (733), 
Sargon (713), eenstbedll (699), Cyrus (540), 
and Alexander the Great (330), were certainly 
no encouragement for independent populations 

migrate westward ; and we are certain that 
they caused some movements of tribes to the 
east. The Tukhari, the Dahae, and others 


whom Sennacherib vanquished in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Caspian, were found by the 
Chinese in the second century B.c. close to the 
Tsung-ling range. The Gwetti—better known 
as Yueh-ti, a fair race like the Wusun and very 
probably Aryan—migrated eastward, and ware 
found on the north-west borders of China in 
the third century B.c., or perhaps earlier. In 
the following century they were compelled to 
retrace their steps to the west. 

Some of my criticisms and remarks cut both 
ways against the new as well as against the 
old theory of the origin of the Aryans. The 
seat of their formation, though cold, must have 
been sufficiently attractive to allow a lon 
sojourn; and it must have been seclude 
enough to permit the great work of internal 
assimilation which has taken place. Should 
the former changes of climate and soil have 
permitted it some five thousand years ago, 
the region bordering the Caspian north and 
west may have been the seat of the Aryan 
formation, and therefore the primitive home of 
the race. TERRIEN DE LACOUPERIE. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
FINNISH NUMERALS. 

Settrington, York: April 30, 1888, 
Ido not understand why Mr. Abercromby 
finds it so difficult to connect the suffix -fesa in 
the Esthonian kat-tesa, eight, and ut-tesa with 
the Permian das, ten, and the Magyar tiz, ten, 
which reappear in the Permian sisim-das, 
seventy, and the Turkic cl-tus, thirty. Since, 
according to Scholt, the numerals eight and 
nine are “ten less two”’ and ‘‘ ten less one”’ 
in all the Ural-Altaic languages, the accepted 
explanation of kat-tesa and ut-tesa seems more 
reasonable than to suppose that the suffix -tesa 
is merely a privative meaning ‘ without.” 
The usual explanation is also supported by the 

analogy of the Roman numerals IV and IX. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 








OBITUARY. 


WE regret to learn from the German news- 
papers that Prof. Gerhard Vom Rath, of Bonn, 
died suddenly at Coblenz, on April 23. This 
distinguished savant had for many years 
held the professorship of mineralogy in the 
University of Bonn, and was at one time director 
of its mineralogical museum. He was born on 
August 20, 1830, at Duisberg, in Rhenish 
Prussia, and studied at Bonn, Geneva, and 
Berlin. Possessed of an ample private fortune, 
he devoted much time to travel; and in 1883 he 
undertook a long journey through the United 
States and Mexico. The results of his travels 
were the subject of numerous papers published 
in the transactions of various learned societies. 
He was on his way to Italy, accompanied by 
his wife, when he was seized by a fit of apoplexy 
which terminated fatally. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE centenary of the Linnean Society oecur- 
ring this year, a special celebration will take 
place in connexion with the annual meeting on 
Thursday, May 24. The occasion will be marked 
by two interesting features. (1) The presenta- 
tion of the Linnean gold medal, instituted by 
the society on the occasion of its centenary, to 
Sir Joseph Hooker and Sir Richard Owen ; 
in subsequent years a medal will be 
presented to a botanist and a zoologist 
alternately. (2) The delivery of eulogies 
on ‘*Linnaeus” by Prof. Fries, the present 
occupant of the chair of botany at Upsala, 
and on the following deceased members 
of the society: ‘‘ Robert Brown,” by Sir Joseph 





Hooker; ‘‘ Charles Darwin,” by Prof. Flower ; 





and ‘‘ George Bentham,” by Mr. Thiselton Dyer. 
On Friday, May 25, the president, Mr. W. 
Carruthers will hold a reception in the rooms 
of the society at Burlington house, when the 
Linnean collections and relics will be exhibited. 


At a meeting of the council of the Royal 
Geographical Society, the awards for the year 
were settled. The Founders’ medal has been 
given to Mr, Clements R. Markham, on his 
retirement from the hon. secretaryship of the 
society, after twenty-five years’ service; the 
Royal medal to the German explorer, Lieut. 
Wissmann, in recognition of his achievements 
as an explorer in Central Africa, which he has 
twice crossed from the Atlantic to the Indian 
Ocean, and especially for the arduous journey 
in which he traced the course of the river 
Kassai, from its upper waters to its previously 
unknown confluence with the Congo; the 
Murchison grant to Mr. James M’Carthy, 
superintendent of surveys in Siam; the 

ill premium to Mr. Charles M. Doughty, for 
his Travels in Arabia Deserta; the Cuthbert 
Peak grant to Major Festing for his services 
as cartographer on the Gambia river and in the 
neighbourhood of Sierra Leone. As hon. cor- 
a members have been selected Dr. G. 
Radde, of Tiflis ; Dr. H. Rink, of Copenhagen ; 
and Dr. Rein, professor of geography at Bonn. 


Mr. Lewis, of Gower Street, will publish 
immediately Physiological and Pathological 
Researches, by the late T. R. Lewis, edited by 
Sir W. Aitken, Dr. G. E. Dobson, and Mr. A. E. 
Brown. The volume contains five maps, forty- 
three plates, including chromo-lithographs, and 
sixty-seven wood engravings. 


M. E. CARTAILHAC opens the current volume 
of his Matériaux pour V’ histoire de ’ homme with 
an article entitled ‘‘ L’incinération des morts & 
lage de la pierre.” An interesting discovery 
of the relics of cremation in certain neolithic 
settlements in Italy had led M. Castelfranco to 
assert that this mode of disposing of the dead 
in the stone age had uot been previously re- 
cognised in Europe. The object of M. Car- 
tailhac is to prove, by citing a number of cases 
from various parts of France, that cremation 
was practised, perhaps exclusively, during the 
neolithic period—a conclusion which he had 
already announced when discoursing, to the 
French Association at Nancy, on the funeral 
rites of the stone age. 





——- 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


A SECOND instalment of the Rev. D. Silvan 
Evans’s Welsh Dictionary has just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Triibner. This part, which 
comprises about two hundred pages, brings the 
work to the end of the letter B. 


APPARENTLY, Volapiik is not to remain the 
sole claimant to the — of an international 
language, for already two opposition schemes 
are announced by Messrs. Triibner, and we 
believe severalothers have appearedin Germany. 
World Speech, by Mr. Alexander Melville Bell, 
advocates English spelt as pronounced as by 
far the best medium for international com- 
munication, and as superior to any artificial 
language. Lingua, by Mr. G. J. Henderson, 
while holding that the formation of an inter- 
national association is absolutely necessary for 
the making and controlling of any really 
efficient common medium, suggests as the most 
expedient basis a language the vocabulary of 
which is almost entirely classical Latin, while 
its grammar is modern—mainly English 
simplified. 

THE following resolution has been received 


by some of the scientific societies of Great 
Britain :— 





“That the President of tae American Philosophi- 
cal Society be requested to addressa letter to all 
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learned bodies with which this society is in official 
relations, and to such other societies and indi- 
viduals as he may deem proper, asking their co- 
operation in perfecting a language for learned and 
commercial purposes, based on the Aryan vocabu- 
lary and grammar in their simplest forms; and 
to that end proposing an international congress, 
the first meeting of which shall be held in London 
or in Paris.’’ 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Currron Suaxksvere Socrety.—(Sa‘urday, 
April 14.) 

Mrs. C. I. Spencer, president, in the chair.—In 
a paper on ‘‘ The Poems of Shakspere,’’ Mr. G. 
Munroe Smith said that, as in Shakspere’s own 
time his poems were popular and now they are 
little cared for, the question arises whether the 
people of the Elizabethan or of the Victorian age 
are to be considered the better judges. The power 
of describing scenery is now much greater than in 
Shakspere’s time. Also, for nearly three centuries 
we have had bequeathed to us poetry which uni- 
versal testimony has declared to be of supreme 
excellence. And appreciation grows with know- 
ledge. On the other hand, the advance of science 
and the exact methods of thought it inculcates 
tend to destroy the imagination and spoil the 
oetic taste. Yet weighing the gain against the 
038, the verdict must be that we are more quali- 
fied to pass judgment on Shakspere’s poems than 
his contemporaries or those who immediately 
followed him, and that our neglect of the poems 
(leaving the sonnets for the present out of the 
question) may thus be justified —Mr. S. E 
Bengough read a paper, entitled ‘‘The Music of 
Language as illustrated by ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ ”’ 
in which he said that the elementary sounds of 
language are an undeveloped music; and, after 
dwelling in detail onthe differences between the 
various vowel-sounds which had been ascertained 
to have towards one another an invariable ratio of 
vibrations, went on to show that to the cultivated 
English ear there is an association between cer- 
tain sounds and certain ideas. Illustrations of 
this view were adduced in great numbers from the 
poem.—A paper by Mr J. W. Mills on ‘‘ Venus 
and Adonis’? and ‘‘Lucrece’’ was read, calling 
attention in the first place to the need of re- 
membering, wh2n we form a judgment upon the 
ethics of Shakspere’s bandling, that it was then the 
fashion to so treat such themes. Even Spenser, 
the grave and pure, at times wrote in a way that 
grates upon modern nerves. But morality is not 
outraged, or even in question; it is only a matter 
of fashion. It may be difficult for a modern 
reader to discover those merits of ‘‘ Venus and 
Adonis’’ on the strength of which it gained at 
once a great reputation. But if it be read in 
connexion with the plays, it is interesting to note 
how strong is the resemblance of thought and dic- 
tion in many passages. Many apparent parallelisms 
were then quoted. ‘‘ Lucrece” in style is a much 
riper production than ‘‘ Venus and Adonis.’? The 
blemish, however, of an inordinate, although 
popular, classicism is irreparable. There is also 
in it a frequent want of naturalness, and it is 
loaded with laboured conceits.—Dr. J. N. Langley, 
in a paper on ‘‘ A Few Obsolete Words in ‘ Venus 
and Adonis,’” taking ‘‘ ear’’ (to plough) as a text, 
dwelt mainly on the almost inexhaustible derivatives 
of the prolific root ar. Comment was also made 
on some other rare words. 


ArisToTRLIAN Sociery.—(Monday, April 23.) 


Suapworts H. Honeson, Esa., president, in the 
chair.—Mr. P. Daphne read a paper on ‘‘Some 
Conscience Theories.’’ Following an analysis of 
the notions involved in the contrasted terms 
‘Fact’? and ‘‘ Right”? he drew attention to the 
two independent questions involved in any inquiry 
into the genesis of ‘‘ Conscience,”’ viz , that of the 
genesis of the various existing rules of conduct 
(which could often be traced), and the genesis of 
the partly intellectual, partly emotional, state 
called conscience, which was not so capable of de- 
monstration. He considered the view taken by 
Dr. Bain in his book on The Emotions and the Will, 
that its germ is fear induced by punishment, un- 
satisfactory, since it involved the assumption that 





disinterested aud even self-sacrificing acts, from 
the prompting of which both fear and hope of 
praise were admittedly absent as motives, never- 
theless arose from a germ of which fear was the 
sole characteristic. He doubted whether any 
satisfactory scientific theory of the genesis of con- 
science was to be expected ; but he inclined to con- 
siderit more akin, so far as feeling was concerned, 
to the discomfort felt at being out of correspon- 
dence with surrounding relations.—The paper was 
followed by a discussion. 


AntHROpoLoGIcaAL InstrtuTe.—(Tuesday, April 24.) 


Francts Gatton, Ese , president, in the chair —A 
paper, by Dr. Venn, on ‘‘ Recent Anthropometry 
at Cambridge ’’ was read, and was followed by a 
communication by the president, on ‘‘ The Head- 
growth of Cambridge Students.”” During the 
Health Exhibition at South Kensington over 9009 
persons were measured in Mr. Galton’s laboratory ; 
and a comparison of these measurements with 
those of the Cambridge men gives a result strongly 
in favour of the latter, as the following table 
shows: 


Breathing 
Height Weight Capacity Pull Squeeze 
Cambridge ... 68°9 153°6 254 83 87°5 


S. Kensington 679 143°0 219 74 850 


These figures point to the high physical condition 
of the upper educated classes; and a comparison 
of these figures with those derived from the 
statistics collected by the anthropometric com- 
mittee of the British Association show that the 
average Cambridge student is distinctly above, 
and the average visitor to the exhibition about as 
much below, the mean of the general population 
in these particulars. The comparative brain 
capacity was calculated by multiplying together 
the maximum length, maximum breadth, and 
height above a plane passing through the meatus 
auditorius and immediately beneath the superciliary 
ridge. The men were divided into three classes: 
(A) first-class honour men; (B) all other honour 
men; (C) ‘‘poll’’ men and failures. It was 
shown that the heads in class A were di-tinctly 
larger than those in class B; and that, while both 
gradually increased in size from the age of nine- 
teen to twenty-five, the superiority was steadily 
maintained. In the case of class O, which started 
with a smaller bead than either A or B. the size 
increased with much greater rapidity than in either 
of the other classes up to the age of twenty-two 
and a half, when the curve was found to cross that 
of class B; and at the age of twenty-five the size of 
the head of the average ‘‘ poll’’ man, although 
considerably less than that of the ‘‘ first-class ’’ 
man was slightly larger than that of the ordinary 
honour man.— Mr. Galton also read a paper on the 
answers he had received from teachers in reply 
to questions respecting mental fatigue. 





FINE ART. 


A Season in Egypt—1887. By W. M. 
Flinders Petrie. (Field & Tuer.) 


Mr. Perrie has done well to break with that 
time-honoured tradition which requires the 
scientific traveller to be strictly dull. To 
a book brimful of hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
pyramid measurements, tables of weights, and 
the like, he gives us the liveliest of gossiping 
introductions, detailing his adventures on land 
and water—the former in a tent round which 
hyenas prowled by night and thieves by day ; 
the latter in a small boat with a deck-cabin 
measuring 12 ft. by 7, “‘baving scarce room 
for a bench on either side to sleep on, and 
@ passage up the middle.” Such being the 
limited nature of the accommodation (which 
he shared, by the way, with Mr. F. Llewellyn 
Griffith), one is scarcely surprised to learn 
that ‘‘a table was out of the question,” or 
that it was found necessary to devise a sub- 
stitute for that piece of furniture in the shape 
of a swinging shelf, suspended from the roof 


jot the cabin by two loops of string. ‘It 





kept up its character well for swinging,” 
observes Mr. Petrie; ‘‘and, if there was any 
wind, we had continually to steady it and 
save our plates. A vigorous carver would 
have made short work of it; but, as we 
readily dissected our fowls in Arab fashion, 
the firmness of the dinner-table was not so 
needful.” In this minute craft, with a crew 
consisting of two boatmen and a boy, they 
went in six weeks from Minieh to Assudn., 
At Assudno they explored the desert valleys, 
the riverside cliffs, and the islands of Ele- 
phantine, Konosso, and Philae, in quest of 
rock-cut inscriptions, of which they copied no 
less than 356. Hence they went northwards, 
crossing a low plateau of broken-up sand- 
stone above Assudn, and following the 
path by the Nile as far as a place called 
Hosh, nearly opposite Silweh—ie., about 
forty miles below the first cataract. Here, 
in an almost unknown valley, called ‘‘ Shut- 
er-regil,” they found a still richer harvest, 
consisting of Egyptian, Phoenician, Greek, 
Cufic, and Arabic inscriptions, some of which 
are historically valuable. Of the 291 which 
they copied (filling three of the plates at the 
end of Mr. Petrie’s volume), nine-tenths at 
least are now published for the first time. 
At a point some three or four miles lower 
down they found yet more inscriptions, and 
a vast number of most curious and interesting 
graffiti of men, horsemen, giraffes, camels, 
elephants ‘“ with tusks and trunks, and large 
African ears,” besides ostriches and boats of 
various builds. Some of these designs are of 
extreme antiquity, ‘‘ being almost as dark as 
the native surface of rock of geologic age.” 
Others underlie inscriptions of the XIth and 
X[I[th Dynasties. Others, again, are perhaps 
comparatively modern. As Mr. Petrie very 
truly says, these figures, though so numerous, 
have hitherto been disregarded by travellers, 
probably because they have hai no 
suspicion of their antiquity. I remember 
to have seen many such rude ‘ counterfeit 
presentments,” of boats and men and animals; 
but [ took them all for the idle scrawls of 
dragomans and Arabs. A few minutes’ careful 
examination of the surface of the rock and 
the colour of the graffiti would doubtless 
have given one matter for reflection ; but that 
was precisely what they did not appear to be 
worth. 
‘* There is a great range of colour of the surface 
by which to judge,” says Mr. Petrie. ‘‘The 
fresh sandstone is of a slightly browny white, 
while the ancient weathering is of a very dark 
brown, the absolute loss of the rock-face being 
probably not the thickness of a single grain of 
sand during thousands of years in most parts. 
Hence, while on the average we might say that 
the inscriptions of 4,000 years ago are but 
perhaps a quarter, or half, as dark as the old 
face, the oldest of the animal figures are, 
perhaps, three-quarters of the way toward the 
colour of the primitive surface... .It seems 
probable that many of these figures date from 
a time when the elephant and ostrich lived in 
Nubia and Southern Egypt” (chap. ii., p. 16). 


In other words, they may be ranked, perhaps, 
in the history of primeval art as next in 
succession to the bone-carviogs of prehistoric 
man. The subject is one of extreme interest, 
and the traveller who would follow Mr. 
Petrie’s route for the express purpose of 
copying or photographing these graffiti would 
render a service to science. 
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At Silsileh, and in a quarry near the ‘‘ Soba 
Rigaleh,” Mr. Petrie transcribed the quarry- 
marks which there abound; and at Kom 
Ombo, Esneh, and Denderah, he actually 
identified the eources of the building material 
uel in the construction of the temples 
by these same marks. At Thebes, he copied 
about forty very interesting graffiti, including 
some royal cartouches (pl. xviii.), of which 
there appears to be no mention in the letter- 

ress. From the recurrence several times of 
the title ‘‘Setem Ash As-t Pa Ma”—~i.¢., 
attendant in that quarter of the great necro- 
polis now known as Drah Abu’l Neggah— 
it would seem as if some of these antique 
scrawls had been found on the rocks there- 
about. In his next edition, Mr. Petrie will, 
perhaps, tell his readers more about them. 
It was at Thebes that he took his long series 
of paper-casts and photographs of ‘‘ Racial 
Types,” shown last year at the Manchester 
meeting of the British Association. These 
precious ethnological records form no part of 
the present work; but something is said as to 
the methods employed when photographing 
in the depths of subterraneous tombs, and of 
the conditions under which the paper-casts 
were occasionally taken. Many processions 
of foreign captives, battle-scenes, and tribute- 
offerings are sculptured on the faces of walls 
so high that a lofty scaffolding would be 
needed were any attempt made to reproduce 
them by means of the camera; so Mr. Petrie, 
emulating Shakepere’s samphire gatherer, 
took paper casts of these subjects at the 
imminent risk of his neck. 


“ By hanging a rope-ladder over the wall,” he 
says, ‘‘ weighted down at the top by Muhammed 
(enjoined not to move) I could scale up, holding 
the paper and brush in my teeth; and then, 
hanging on by an elbow, beat the paper on to 
the sculpture. Altogether nearly two hundred 
sheets were done, including about two hundred 
and seventy heads”? (p. 4). 


It is well that Muhammed did not move, and 
that he was heavy enough to keep that rope- 
ladder in its place ! 

Still going northwards, Mr. Petrie jour- 
neyed from Thebes to Dahshur, in order to 
make a trigonometrical survey of the four 
Dahshur pyramids. The necessary govern- 
ment permit was, however, so slow to arrive 
that he had but time to complete a survey of 
two—namely, the large southern pyramid, 
which is remarkable for being built in two 
different slopes, and the small one adjoining. 
Of the history of these structures, their 
date, their builders, nothing is known; but 
Mr. Petrie’s quick eye detected part of a 
royal cartouche on one of the blocks of 
the large southern pyramid, of which he 
says that “among all possible names, this 
would correspond only to Rama (Kheru), 
Amenemhat IY.” (p. 27). Here, too, he dis- 
covered two ancient roads, one leading from 
Sakkarah to the oasis of Ammon, and the 
other from Sakkarah to the Fayim. The 
former is very interesting, being not only 
bounded by two parallel ridges of swept-up 
Pebbles about 5 feet wide and 1085 inches 
from crest to crest, but measured off at stated 
Intervals by means of road-side way-marks. 
These way-marks consist of stone socket- 
blocks cuf to receive a square pillar, and 
Occasionally a stela. The socket-blocks 
measure about 20 cubic inches, and the pillars 





9inches each way. The stela sockets are 
oblong, and cut to support tablets about 20 
inches wide by 10 inches thick. Fragments 
of both pillars and tablets were found near 
various socket-blocks ; and one tablet, nearly 
perfect, gives the height of the rest—namely 
35 inches. Unfortunately, the surface of the 
stone is so ploughed up by the sand-blasts of 
the desert that no trace of the inscription 
remains. The stelae were erected at distances 
of 12,000 Egyptian cubits apart, the pillars 
at distances of 1000 cubits; and 12,000 
cubits, as Mr. Petrie points out, is the 
accepted value of the Greek schoenus. The 
ruins of a little guard-house on the crest of 
the ridge marks the first half-schoenus from 
the point whence the road starts at the mouth 
of the valley near Sakkarah. The oasis road, 
though departing from the same point, is 
marked out by two lines of swept flints only, 
and shows no remains of way-marks. 

At Thebes, Mr. Petrie collected more than 
250 funerary cones; and, while camping for 
five weeks at Dashur, he bought some 500 
weights, ranging in ponderosity from a few 
grains up to 25 lbs. These are of many 
different substances, as basalt, haematite, 
granite, limestone, quartz, gneiss, serpentine, 
diorite, alabaster, flint, felsite, jasper, and 
glass; and he has tabulated them according 
to various standards, as the Egyptian “kat,” 
the Memphite bi-uten, the Assyrian shekel, 
the Attic drachma, the Phoenician shekel, the 
Aeginetan drachma, the eighty-grain stand- 
ard, and the Persian silver standird. He 
also gives a plate showing the forms of twenty 
types. Two plates and part of a third con- 
tain copies of the inscriptions stamped on 107 
funerary cones, dating from the XIIth to 
the XXIVth Dynasty. These inscriptions, 
as translated in chap. v. by Mr. Petrie and 
Mr. Griffith, read like an extract from an 
ancient Egyptian directory. They contain 
many of the official titles enumerated in Prof. 
Maspero’s paper on ‘“‘ The Egyptian Hierarchy” 
(see the Acapemy, No. 833, April 21), and 
some—as, for instance, the ‘‘ Head Sealer of 
the Jars of Amen”—which do not appear in 
that very curious list. The inscriptions will 
be very useful to collectors for purposes of 
comparison ; and so, also, will be Mr. Petrie’s 
suggestions for the classification of these in- 
teresting objects, which occur in every 
museum of Egyptian antiquities, and of 
which most travellers bring home a few speci- 
mens. They are found only at Thebes, and 
always outside the tomb, buried either in the 
sand and débris which mark the entrance, or 
in the sand in front of the entrance. 
Archaeologists have differed as to their mean- 
ing and uses; but there can be no doubt 
that they are, as Prof. Maspero supposes, 
imitations in baked clay of a certain kind of 
sacrificial cake made with flour and salt, the 
flour being represented by the whitened sur- 
face of the clay. A familiar hieroglyph, 
figuring an outstretched arm and hand with a 
conical object supported in the upturned 
palm, stands for ¢a, meaning “give,” or 
‘* offer,” and is commonly employed in funer- 
ary inscriptions when oblations of food and 
drink are in question; and the conical object 
is clearly one of those cakes for which the 
clay cone is an euduring substitute. 

If Mr. Petrie is not a professed Egyptolo- 


gist, he at all events knows enough of the 





language and writing not only to decipher 
inscriptions, but occasionally to suggest new 
readings. That Neb-¢ Pa means ‘ Lady of 
the House,” and is a courtesy-title pertaining 
to the wife of the master, has long been an 
accepted commonplace ; buat a careful analysis 
of certain of the Assudn inscriptions has led 
Mr. Petrie to conclude that Neb-t Pu is the 
equivalent of ‘‘ widow.” He finds, in fact, 
that where the husband is described as 
Makheru (i.e, ‘‘ true-voiced,”’ and therefore 
deceased), the wife is styled Neb-t Pa; 
whereas, if the husband is yes living, she is 
simply Hem-t, or “ wife.”” Mr. Petrie poiats 
to some five or six inscriptions in support of 
his theory, which appears so far t» be fully 
borne out ; but it will be necessary to glean a 
much larger field of funerary records before 
any final verdict can be pronounced. I may, 
however, observe that I find a striking con- 
firmation of Mr. Petrie’s argument in a stela 
in the Peel Park Museum, Manchester, where 
a certain Maaa figures as the wife of one 
Meshi, with the title of Neb-t Pa, and re- 
appears further on as the wife of one Uau, and 
designated as Hem-t only. Here we have a clear 
case of widowhood and second marriage. Much 
more important, and supported by a weightier 
body of monumental evidence, is Mr. Petrie’s 
remarkable argument on the Horus-names of 
Egyptian kings, in chapter iv. He had 
already shown, in his memoir on Tanis 
(Part I.), published by the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, that the so-called ‘‘ banner’’ on which 
the Horus-name appears is in truth no 
banner, but the abridged representation of a 
false door, and that the supposed fringe of 
the “‘ banner’’ is the pannelled ornamentation 
of the earliest type of doors of the kind. This 
false door is essentially sepulchral. It was 
always placed on the west side of the outer 
chamber of a tomb; and it was supposed to be 
the door through which the ka, or ‘‘double,”’ 
of the deceased passed to and fro between 
the place of sepulture in which the mummy 
reposed, and the outer chamber, or chapel, in 
which friends assembled and oblations were 
offered up. Mr. Petrie gives a series of 
examples of these ‘‘ banners’’ (plate xx ) of 
various periods, showing how some are 
elaborate and unmistakable representations of 
a panelled doorway, with folding-doors, bolts, 
and the accustomed ‘‘ drum ”’ above, which is 
invariably found in tombs of the ancient 
empire. One example, from the ‘‘ banner” 
of Queen Hatshepsu at Dayr-el-Bahari, shows 
not only the double doors, bat the lintel, 
door-sill, and pivots, the cross-beams of the 
door, and the two bolts. The two bolts are 
also seen in the ‘‘ banner” of Ptolemy IL. at 
Kous, and in that of Ptolemy XII[. from 
Kom Ombo. In short, Mr. Petrie demon- 
strates the exactness of his conclusions by 
giving seventeen illustrations of ‘‘ banners” 
from the monuments, ranging from the earliest 
to the latest periods of Egyptian history ; 
namely, from Seneferu of the II[[rd Dynasty 
down to one of the most recent of the 
Ptolemies. For the further development of 
his argument, he shall speak for himself: 


‘* What does this connexionmean? The square 
in which the Horus-name is written must be 
the exact equivalent of the square panel over 
the false door in the tombs, and the name is 
the equivalent of the figure and name of the 
deceased written on those panels. It is the 
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name of the king as deceased; the name as 
owner’s name, written over the doorway. But it 
was the ka, or double, or ghost of the deceased 
person which possessed that doorway. It was 
solely for the ka to pass from the burial vault 
beneath (the shaft of which was supposed to 
pass behind this false door) into the upper 
chamber, where its food of funereal offerings 
was provided for it (see Prof. Maspero’s Archéo- 
logie égyptienne, p. 115, &c.). The name, 
therefore, must be the name of the ka. Private 
persons had but one name, and their ka was of 
the same name. Bout aking, who took a second 
name on ascending the throne, took also a third 
name for his ka. This ka-name alone occurs on 
the doorway in the step-pyramid of Sakkara. 
Under the Empire, as he [the king] bad many 
ka-statues, so he had many ka-names. Now 
observe what the monuments show us. Bebind 
the actual fleshly king there is often shown 
his double, or ka, making offerings with him. 
Sometimes the ka is of the same size as the 
king, sometimes lesser. And on his head he 
bears the Horus-name embraced between the 
ka-arms. For fear even this was not sufficient, 
an inscription nearly always accompanies him, 
reading ‘ The king’s ka, life of the lord of both 
lands (Upper and Lower Egypt) within the 
chamber of the sarcophagus and within his 
chamber of offerings; all life, happiness, and 
stability, all health to him, all joy of heart to 
him, like Ra.’ The word ‘ within’ (khent) 
may mean ‘presiding over,’ but the sense is 
unchanged. It could not be more explicitly 
stated that the ka, which bears the Horus- or 
ka-name on his head, is to pass from the body 
to the offerings, by means of the very doorway 
which is represented beneath his name... . 
Another form of the same idea is where the 
ka-name appears to act and live of itself, 
provided with ka-arms, which hold a feather 
and a staff, surmounted by the head of the 
king’s ka. This is known as late as Tiberius. 
The ka was young when the king was young; 
Amenhotep III. as a child, at Luxor, is borne 
by a nurse, and has also his ka borne by a 
nurse behind him ; the ka wearing the ka-name 
between the ka arms, on a stand upon his head. 
It is needless to multiply examples, or to 
describe them further. The ka-name of the 
king was always associated with the doorway 
of the tomb by which the ka passed to and 
fro; and the ka itself, whenever represented, 
from Amenemhat I. down to Vespasian, always 
bears the ka-name on his head as his special 
name. Let us henceforth, then, recognise what 
is so amply and carefully explained to us on 
the monuments, and write of the /u-name as 
we do of the throne-name and personal name 
of each king”’ (chap. iv., p. 22). 

The monumental references in the foregoing 
extract are reproduced in plate xx., at the 
end of the book—false doors, inscriptione, ka- 
figures, &c.; and they fully confirm Mr. 
Petrie’s argument. It would be rash to con- 
clude that his theory is of universal applica- 
tion before it bas been tested by all accessible 
monuments; but thus far it seems to betray 
no flaw. 

Meanwhile, I am tempted to suggest that 
we have not yet, perhaps, fathomed the full 
meaning of that mysterious offspring of 
Egyptian metaphysics—the ka. Wasit really 
no more than a mere simulacrum—a double, 
a ghost, an appearance? And is this view 
of the ka compatible with the sense of those 
bas-reliefs to which Mr. Petrie refers when 
he points to the ka-images of living kings, 
and to the infant ka of the infant Amen- 
hotep III ? Plates xxviii. and xxix. of 
Rossellini’s Monumenti Storici give various 
scenes from the celebrated series of tableaux 





in the Great Temple of Luxor which relate to 
the birth and bringing-up of the founder. In 
one of these we see the queen-mother, Mau- 
temus, who kneels on a kind of dais, having 
just given birth to the infant king. Hathor 
kneels facing her, with the royal babe in her 
arms; and a second Hathor, with a second 
babe in her arms, kneels behind the first. 
Over the head of the first child (the actual 
Amenhotep IIT.) are engraved his royal ovals, 
while the space above the head of the infant 
‘“‘double”’ is vacant. But the remarkable 
feature of this bas-relief is the ka of the 
queen-mother, which stands behind her, with 
the ka-arms on its head, while from each of 
these ‘a-arms is suspended an ankh, or sign of 
life. The meaning of this symbol is obvious. 
The child is but just born, and the maternal 
ka presides over the lives of both mother and 
child. Below the dais, we see the child 
Amenhotep and the child ka, both in the act 
of being suckled by Hathor in the shape of 
the divine cow. In plate xxxix. the child- 
king and the child-ka are presented by Ra to 
Amen-Ra, king of the gods; while behind 
Ra stands a Nilus, carrying the child-king 
and the child-ku, the former with his two 
royal ovals above bis head, the latter 
crowned with the sa-banner, and ika- 
name. Behind this Nilus stands another 
Nilus, carrying three ankhs tied together in 
his right hand—an ankh, evidently, for each 
of the royal names, 7.¢, the family name, 
throne-name, and fa-name of the infant 
Pharaoh. 

But why this close association of the 
ankh with the ka? And why does the 
ankh (and especially the bull, also called 
ka, and expressive of vital energy) recur 
so persistently in a-names, especially of 
the Ramesside Dynasties? If I permitted 
myself to hazard a guess upon this difficult 
and obscure subject, [ would ask whether it 
may not be possible that the ka represents, not 
only the ‘‘ double,” but something answering 
to the vital principle? The ka-inscriptions 
expressly define the ka as the “‘life’’ of the 
king, and this expression might perhaps 
furnish the key to a more exact apprehension 
of the part played by the da in the Egyptian 
conception of the universe. Man, according 
to that conception in so far as it is known to 
us, consisted of a body, a soul (ba), an intel- 
ligence (khou), and a ka or double; but 
unless the Xa stands also for the “life,” the 
vital principle is not represented. Were the 
conception of the ka susceptible of this inter- 
pretation, a more powerful motive than any 
yet suggested would be discovered for the 
mummification of the body, and a more satis- 
factory solution not only of the functions of 
the ka, but of the urgent need which existed 
for providing for its material nourishment by 
means of pious foundations in perpetuity. 

I am anxious to add that I offer this con- 
jecture purely for what it may be worth, and, 
thus far, as a guess only. I hope to return 
to the subject at some future opportunity. 

A Season in Egypt is well printed on excel- 
lent paper, and is illustrated with no less than 
thirty-two plates. 

Ametia B. Exwarps. 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 


PEOPLE say that this is the best ‘‘ Old Society” 
show they remember. Perhaps one reason for 
the remark may be that it is less monotonous 
than usual. There are a few surprises. Here, 
for instance, is the president suddenly turning 
his back on romance and “ streakiness,” and 
presenting us with a Velasquez-like ‘‘ Spanish 
Infanta” (73), admirable in grouping and 
colour, and very humorous in conception—ob- 
serve the preference of the infanta for animals 
that do not fawn, and the exquisitely pompous 
air of the little spaniel, rendered in a manner 
worthy of Caldecott. Perhaps the best figure 
in the picture is the girl behind the infanta; 
the stooping woman seems to be out of draw- 
ing, but possibly this may be the result of the 
stiff brocade dress. In ‘‘ After the Battle” 
(126) we have a rather fine specimen of Sir John 
Gilbert’s old style, though why the wounded 
horse in the foreground should have developed 
such a tapir-like prolongation of the nose is 
mysterious. Turning to another well-known 
member of the society, Mr. Herbert M. Marshall, 
we are again startled with a new departure, 
This skilful artist has discovered that subjects 
are to be found beyond the Thames. In 
‘* Mevagissey ’’ (61) he gives us a clever study of 
a Cornish village after sunset, in which blue 
smoke takes the place of the familiar London 
black smoke. The proper point of view for 
this picture, by the way, is rather difficult to 
find; and, until it is discovered, no one will 
understand the delicate harmony of the work. 
But it is in his ‘‘ Dordrecht” (249) that Mr. 
Marshall has most distinctly gone afield. 
There does not seem to us to be a more charm- 
ing piece of colouring in the room than this 
exquisite little sketch. Of his old class of 
subjects we have a fine example in ‘‘ From 
Waterloo Bridge, looking East” (94)—a Vene- 
tian London, with a marvellously glorified St. 
Paul’s. Mr. Albert Goodwin, who is always 
original, has, as usual, a very wonderful ex- 
ploit in romance and colour, ‘‘ The Enchanted 
Island” (70), mainly remarkable for the extremely 
unsuccessful reflections in the water; but he 
also sends a powerful and impressive picture of 
** Lincoln ” (143)—to our thinking, the finest 
landscape in the room. Mr. J. W. North sends 
only one work, ‘‘‘Sir Bevis and the Wood- 
woman ’—in Memory of Richard Jefferies” 
(131), characterised by all the charm of colour 
and accurate delineation of interlacing trees of 
this accomplished artist. Mr. E. A. Waterlow 
has an exceptionally good study of ‘* A Cornish 
Harbour” (16)—very striking and truthful in 
colour; but we do not understand why the 
foreground in this, as in so many of the pictures 
of this artist, should be rendered by a series of 
‘‘dabs.”” Among other works of more than 
average merit, we may notice Mr. A. W. Hunt's 
‘* Wind of the Eastern Sea” (36); Mr. Colling- 
wood’s ‘The Matterhorn” (154); and Miss 
Clara Montalba’s ‘‘Gondola Race” (204). 
Returning to the figure-subjects, one of the 
most elaborate is Mr. Otto Weber’s ‘‘A Big 
Haul” (184)—a careful and admirable study of 
a group of fishermen hauling in their nets. The 
drawing of the figure of the man on the left 
and of the boy in the middle of the picture 1 
excellent ; the colour is pleasing, and, above 
all, the men are not posing for a picture, but 
are all directing their attention to a common 
object. It is the lack of this quality which 
seems to detract from the success of Mr. Tom 
Lloyd’s ambitious ‘‘ Ferry Boat a-hoy” (25): 
Several of the figures aro graceful and well 
grouped, but they seem to be sitting for their 
portraits. Of Mr. Walter Crane’s drawings, 
‘*‘Suprise” (178) is probably the most sut- 
cessful; and Miss Edith Martineau has two 
well-drawn figure pieces, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
TURNERIAN TOPOGRAPHY. 
Autun: April 30, 1888. 

In the Portfolio for April Mr. Cosmo Monk- 
house reverts to this subject, which will retain 
its interest as long as Turner’s name is remem- 
bered; and he refers to the criticism of Turner’s 
“ Kilchurn Castle” in my biography of that 
artist. Since the biography was published a 
little more light has beea thrown upon the 
subject. I am inclined now to believe that 
Turner never sketched Kilchurn Castle from 
nature, and, I think, it is scarcely even probable 
that he ever saw it from the river Orchay. 
The landscape—or the mountainous part of it, 
which is nearly the whole—is a sketch from 
Cladich with modifications, and Cladich is a 
long way from Kilchurn. The castle is not 
Kilchurn at all, but some other building; and 
Mr. Josiah Gilbert told me, in the year 1885, 
that he believed himself to have found the 
original in Bolton Castle in Wensleydale. On 
opening my Life of Turner when he returned 
home Mr. Gilbert found his guess corfirmed. 
Turner modified his sketch of Bolton Castle by 
leaving out one of the great towers and by 
making the small intermediate tower round 
instead of square. It seems evident, therefore, 
that on passing by Loch Awe Turner made for 
himself a slight sketch from Cladich ; but per- 
ceiving that the subject would not make a 
picture, he then inserted Bolton Castle, probably 
because he had not a sketch of Kilchurn. 

With regard to the morality of this I should 
say that the public, rather than the artist, is 
to blame. The public will not endure topo- 
graphic accuracy (i.e., correct drawing) in land- 
scape ; while, on the other hand, it wants a local 
name, and does not like to be told that a picture 
is a composition out of the artist’s own head 
or from loose sketches in his portfolio. The 
artist supplies the two demands at the same 
time—a local name and an artistic composition. 
The people wish to be deceived and they are 
deceived according to their desire—surely, then, 
it is not for them to complain. 

P. G. HAMERTON. 








THE BABYLONIAN TABLETS IN THE BOULAQ 
MUSEUM. 
Queen’s College, Oxford: April 30, 1888. 

I have just received from M. Grébaut, the 
director of the Boulaq Museum, the following 
letter, which he asks me to forward to the 
AcapEMyY. It will be seen from it that the 
Babylonian tablets acquired by the Museum 
were after all safely deposited in an accessible 
part of the building, and not locked up in the 
private house of the director. Iam exceedingly 
sorry that the misinformation I received should 
have led me to commit an act of injustice 
to M. Grébaut, and I hasten to repair it as 
soon as possible. If I am again in Cairo I hope 
I shall not be so unfortunate as to miss him 
again, or to lose the chance of copying inscrip- 
tions which throw light on Nebuchadnezzar’s 
campaign against Egypt, and possibly also on 
his campaign against Judah. 

A. H. Sayce. 


** Boulaq : April 22, 18&8. 

‘{My DEAR COLLEAGUE,— . 

“The Assyrian tablets collected, with some difli- 
culty, at the Boulaq Museum towards the end of 
last year have never left the offices of the build- 
ing, where they were under the hands of the 
curator when you arrived in Csiro. You were 
misinformed when you were told that they were 
locked up in my house. Not being able to read 
Assyrian, but thinking you would come to Egypt 
this winter, before I departed to Upper Egypt, I 
had requested that the existence of the tablets 
shou'd be made known to you, and that you should 
be asked to leave at the Museum some notes which 
would assist us in compiling our catalogue. I am 
doubly vexed at what has happened: vexed on 


account of the annoyance you have experienced, 
and vexed because I am deprived of the informa- 
tion I had congratulated myself I should obtain 
from an authority like yourself. 

‘* As regards the impediments put in the way of 
the discovery of antiquities by the fellzhin, I assure 
you, my dear colleague, that the information given 
to you is not less erroneous than that regarding 
the sequestration of the Assyrian tablets. I will 
ask the Acapemy to offer me the hospitality of its 
pages in one of its next numbers ; and, with your 
—- I will point out the real facts, which, 

hope, will appear to you to be reassuring. 
** Yours, &c., 
“KE. Gresavut.”’ 








THE HYKSOS KING RA-IAN. 
Queen’s College, Oxford: April 28, 1888. 

Mr. Tomkins’s letter induces me to send 
three short notes. 

I possess a scarab which seems to read 
Set-an. I bought it at Cairo a few years ago 
under the impression that it represented the 
name of the Hyksos king Staan. 

In spite of the names Ra-set-nub, &c., I feel 
doubtful whether a name like Ra-ian, com- 
pounded with that of the sun-god Ra, can be 
of Hyksos origin. On the other hand, the 
Arab historians make Rayan or Er-Reyan the 
Pharaoh of Joseph and the son of El-Walid 
the Amalekite. As is well known, the 
Amalekites of the Arab writers represent the 
Hyksos of Manetho. El-Walid, the son of 
ae corresponds to the Salatis of the Greek 
ists. 

Light will be thrown upon Janua as an 
explanation of Tharatha, ‘in connexion with 
the great sanctuary Mabog,” by a passage in 
my paper on the ‘‘ Monuments of the Hittites ”’ 
(Tr. Soc. Bib, Arch. 1881, p. 257). Here I 
say: ‘‘Babia, from Bab, ‘gate,’ was the 
Semitic translation of the name of the great 
goddess of Carchemish.” A. H. Sayce. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. W. J. Linton, the veteran wood-engraver, 
poet, and Chartist, is at present on 
a visit to this country from his home in 
America, in order to see through the press 
the important work on which he has been 
engaged for several years past. This, which 
will be entitled The Masters of Wood-Engrav- 
ing, consists of a history of the art from the 
earliest times, illustrated by photographic fac- 
similes of the choicest examples, and combined 
with careful criticism. Both the library and 
the print room of the British Museum have 
been thoroughly searched to obtain the purest 
impressions of the engravings reproduced, 
while others come from unique proofs in the 
author’s own collection. All the reproductions 
will be of the same size as the originals. The 
book will be in one volume, of the form known 
as short royal folio, containing 229 pages of 
text, with nearly 200 cuts interspersed, and 48 
page-subjects. It will be issued, to subscribers 
only, in an edition of 500 copies, at the price of 
ten guineas; while an extra edition, limited to 
100 copies, will also be issued on paper large 
enough to give the whole of such masterpieces 
on wood by Diirer as ‘‘The Triumphal Car of 
Maximilian,” which measures more than seven 
feet in length. 


A sPECIAL general meeting of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund will be held on Wednesday 
next, May 9, in the large room of the Zoological 
Society, 3 Hanover Square, W., in order to 
pass the articles of association. At 9 p.m. of 
the same day, and at the same place, Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards, the hon. secretary to the 
Fund, will deliver a lecture on ‘tM. Naville’s 
Recent Discoveries at Bubastis,” illustrated 
| with limelight views. 
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THE exhibitions to open next week include 
the Royal Academy, The Royal Society of 
British Artists, and Messrs. Hollender & 
Cremetti’s summer exhibition at the Hanover 
Gallery, New Bond Street. 


THE Queen has consented to become patron 
of the exhibition of pictures and objects of 
interest connected with the royal house of 
Stuart, to be held at the New Gallery during 
the winter season of 1888-89. The following is 
a list of some of the objects which it is proposed 
to collect :—First will come authentic portraits 
of the members of the family, painted in oil or 
in miniature, or drawn in pastel. The royal 
palaces and the great houses of England and 
Scotland, not to speak of collections of recent 
formation, possess large numbers of pictures by 
Janssen, Van Somer, and Mytens, by Jamesone 
and by Vandyck, by Lely and Kneller. 
Second only to these in interest are the minia- 
tures painted in the great period of miniature 
art—the works of Hilliard, the Olivers, Samuel 
Cooper, &c. Then there are original documents 
without end, some of them of the highest 
interest—letters of Mary Queen of Scots, and 
of all her descendants down to the time of the 
Cardinal of York, papers directly referring to 
the family, and so forth. It is intended to 
make the autographs a special feature of the 
exhibition. Next will come personal relics of 
all sorts; and these are so numerous that the 
chief difficulty will be to select those of un- 
questioned genuineness and greatest intrinsic 
interest. Coins, medals, and seals will be 
another department; sculptured portraits, &c., 
another; needlework from the hands of the 
many princesses will form another, and not the 
least attractive, part of the display. The presi- 
dent of the committee is the Earl of Ashburn- 
ham; and the secretary is Mr. Leonard OC, 
Lindsay, New Gallery, 121, Regent Street. 


DvuRING the whole of next week, from Mon- 
day to Saturday, Messrs. Sotheby will be 
engaged in selling the duplicates from Mr. H. 
Montagu’s famous collection of English coins 
and medals. Mr. Montagu, it seems, has been 
ambitious that his cabinet should contain not 
only a specimen of every English coin, but also 
the finest example of such coin; and with this 
object he bought up the entire collections of 
the late Mr, Addington and the late Mr. Wil- 
liam Brice. Having thus been able to satisfy 
himself that the specimens he retains are those 
in the highest state of preservation, he is now 
parting with all his duplicates, which are often 
scarcely less choice, and in a few cases the 
only other examples known outside the British 
Museum. We may specially mention the penny 
of Aethelbald (of which the vendor retains the 
only other known example), a pattern crown of 
Henry VIII. (which has before sold for £165), 
the ‘‘Oxford” crown of Charles I., Simon’s 
‘‘ petition” and ‘‘reddite” crowns of Charles 


at and the series of pattern pieces of George 


WE have received somewhat late, but none 
the less welcome, a double number of the 
American Journal of Archaeology (London: 
Triibner), which completes the quarterly issue 
for 1887 and the third annual volume of the 
work. Among the more important articles are 
—‘‘The Portraiture of Alexander the Great,” 
by Mr. Alfred Emerson, who urges special 
consideration for a small terra-cotta bust at 
Munich, of which two phototype plates are 
given; an ingenious attempt by Mr. W. H. Good- 
year to prove, with many illustrations, ‘‘The 
Egyptian Origin of the Ionic Capital and of the 
Anthemion’’; and the first of a series on ‘‘ The 
Antiquities of Southern Phrygia and the Border 
Lands,” by Prof. W. M. Ramsay (not “ of 
Glasgow” !). The valuable section entitled 
‘* Archaeological News” fills just 100 pages in 
this double number, while the total number of 
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plates given in the whole volume is thirty-three. 
We are promised that, in the future, this 
abundant scale of illustration will be continued; 
and that a series of papers will deal with the 
recent expedition to Southern Italy undertaken 
by Mr. J. T. Clarke and Mr. A. Emerson, under 
the auspices of the Archaeological Institute of 
America. 


AN interesting ‘‘ Preliminary Catalogue” of 
Mr. Ruskin’s St. George’s Museum at 
Sheffield has been compiled by Mr. Howard 
Swan. (Sheffield: W. D. Spalding & Co.) The 
descriptions of the objects are in most cases 
accompanied by illustrative extracts (which 
appear to be very happily chosen) from Mr. 
Ruskin’s works, together with references to 
other passages treating either of the objects 
themselves or of the principles which they are 
intended to exemplify. The present catalogue 
deals only with the portions of the museum 
which relate to architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, the collections of coins, of minerals, 
and of drawings illustrative of natural history 
being reserved for a separate catalogue. The 
quotations are not too short to be read with 
pleasure, and form an epitome of Mr. Ruskin’s 
teaching with regard to the leading principles 
of art, and the relation of art to the other 
interests of life. Altogether, this little pamphlet 
will be found well worth reading, even by those 
who have no opportunity of visiting the unique 
collection to which it relates. 


THE STAGE. 


STAGE NOTES. 


Miss Grace HawrHorne has entered into 
an agreement with Mr. Wilson Barrett to 
produce ‘‘Ben my Chree,” the dramatised 
version of Mr. Hall Caine’s novel, The Deemster, 
at the Princess’s Theatre, on Thursday, May 17. 


THE Shakspere Reading Society—of which 
Mr. Irving is president, and Mr. Frank Mar- 
shall and Prof. Henry Morley are among the 
vice-presidents—will give a dramatic reading of 
‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” under the direction of 
Mr. W. Poel, at the London Institution, on 
Tuesday next, May 8, at 8 p.m. The part of 
Juliet will be taken by Miss Gertrude Giles. 


MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


Miss ALICE GOMEZ, previous to her departure 
for India, gave a farewell concert at Prince's 
Hall on Thursday afternoon, April 26 ; and the 
large audience assembled showed that this 
talented lady has many admirers. Some songs 
suit her extremely well. This was the case with 
“QO Fatima,” from Weber’s ‘‘ Abu Hassan,” 
and Gounod’s ‘‘ Entreat me not to leave thee,”’ 
which she gave in a way which thoroughly 
satisfied her hearers. Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss 
Glenn, Messrs. Piercy, and Mr, H. Thorndike, 
added to the success of the afternoon. The last 
named sang an interesting song by Miss M, 
Carmichael, ‘‘The King of Denmark's Ride,” 
in which he was accompanied by the composer. 
Mr. W. Coenen and Herr Meyer contributed 
piano and violin solos. 

Mr. Orton Bradley gave a concert «at the 
Steinway Hall on the following afternoon, and 
the whole of the programme was devoted to 
the music of Brahms. So far as we are aware, 
this is the first time the composer has been so 
honoured, at any rate in London. The Piano- 
forte Quartet in A (Op. 26) and the Trio in 
C major (Op. 87) afforded interesting examples 
of a comparatively early, and of a late, period. 
The Liebeslieder waltzes, which have become so 
popular, were suitably included in the scheme. 





Mr. Bradley was unwise in giving the Sonata 
in C (Op. 1) without head or tail: he only 
played the two middle movements. If he con- 
sidered the whole too long for his programme 
he could easily have selected one or two numbers 
from the Ballads (Op. 10) or from the Eight 
Pieces (Op. 76). He rendered the Andante 
with feeling, but he was not so successful with 
the Scherzo. The vocalists were Miss Mar- 
riott, Miss Damian, and Messrs. Lane and 
Brereton. 

Mdme. Frickenhaus gave a pianoforte recital 
at the Prince’s Hall last Saturday afternoon. 
Her rendering of the Sonata Appassionata, if 
not all that was requisite in feeling and dignity, 
was good and evoked hearty applause. In a 
pleasing Zadumka, by Noskowski, and a lively 
Bourrée, by E Shute, the lady was heard to 
advantage. The programme included pieces 
by Weber, Brahms, Chopin, and other com- 
posers. 

Otto Hegner gave an orchestral concert 
at St. James’s Hall on Monday afternoon. 
Beethoven’s Concerto in C major of course 
recalled the performance of Josef Hofmann last 
season. Hegner’s playing was unequal, but 
there were many moments in which he sur- 
passed his rival. There is more brightness, 
vigour, and soul in his playing. He after- 
wards gave Chopin’s Etude in A flat, and 
the Valse (Op. 42). Both pieces are beyond 
his powers, yet in the latter he played remark- 
abiy well. He was also heard in Mendelssohn’s 
Capriccio in B minor. An excellent rendering 
of Schubert’s unfinished Symphony, under the 
direction of Mr. F. H. Cowen, added to the 
interest of the concert. There was a large 
attendance. 

Mr. Theodore Werner, violinist, gave the first 
of three orchestral concerts at St. James’s Hall 
on Monday evening. His technique is good, 
but his tone is weak and his intonation not 
always pure. He played Beethoven’s Con:erto 
in D, and proved himself a worthy pupil of 
Herr Joachim ; but there was nothing exciting 
or characteristic about the performance. The 
Finale, indeed, was tame. He afterwards gave 
two movements of a Vieuxtemps Concerto, and 
finished with a movement from Paganini’s first 
Concerto. Paganini’s music requires to be given 
with all possible dash and daring, but both 
were lacking. Mr. Werner was encored after 
the Vieuxtemps, and played with much effect 
a transcription of Chopin’s Nocturne in E flat 
(Op. 9, No. 2). Why are so many violinists 
guilty of this artistic error?’ An excellent 
band, under the able guidance of Mr. A. Manns, 
played Cherubini’s overture to ‘‘ Anacreon,” 
Schubert’s delightful Entr’acte and Ballet Air 
from ‘* Rosamunde,” and the Introduction to 
the third act of “‘ Lohengrin.” 


J.8S. SHEDLOCK, 








MUSIC NOTES. 


THE prospectus of Mr. Harris’s opera season 
at Covent Garden has just been issued. Thirty- 
two subscription performances will be given 
during eight weeks, commencing Monday, 
May 14. The list of operas includes how- 
ever, no novelties. Engagements have been 
made with Mdme. Albani, Mdlle. Arnoijd- 
son, Messrs. Jean and Edouard de Reske, and 
many other distinguished singers. Signor Man- 
cinelli and Mr. Randegger will be the con- 
ductors. 


A FUND is being raised by subscription for 
the purpose of founding a scholarship at the 
Royal Academy of Music supplementary to 
‘‘Phe Liszt Scholarship,” and to be entitled 
“The Walter Bache Scholarship.” Mr. Alfred 
Littleton, of Berners Street, is the honorary 
treasurer. a 





WARD & DOWNEY’'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE LIFE and TIMES of JOHN 


WILKES. By PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols,, 
crown 8vo, with Four Portraits, 21s, 
‘‘Replete with interesting records of a life almost 
without parallel.”— Morning Post, 
*Noricher or more suggestive theme could engage 
the practised writer. Entertaining ani readable these 
volumes could not fail to be.””— Saturday Review. 


SHELLEY: the Man and the Poet. 
By FELIX RABBE. 2 vols., 2is. 

“ He has succeeded in writing the most entertaining 

Life of Shelley extant in any languige.” —Athenaeum. 
_“* An interesting and accurate analysis of Shelley's 

life and works.” —Daitly Telegraph. 

‘“‘A vivid and interesting picture of the poet in his 
works and in his life —Scotsman. 


With a Prefatory Paper by Sir CHarRLES GAVAN Durry, 
A THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION of 


THE IRISH in AUSTRALIA. By 
J.F. HOGAN. Cloth, 2s. 6d. (Just realy, 

** Altogether the book offers a pleasant corrective of 
the silly transcripts of anti-Irish prejudice and hearsay 
ignorance which have found their way into the ‘im- 
pressions’ of literary carpet baggers, who have sought 
t» instruct the old world with a few months’ hotel ex- 
periences «f the new. It appears that among the 
offenders in this way is to be counted that prince of 
bookmakers, the late Mr. Anthony Trollupe.” 

5 Pall Ha’'l Gazette. 
THE CHEQUERS: being the Natural 
History of a Puolic-House. By JAMES RUNCI- 
MAN. Boards, 2s,; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“There are passages which, ia simple pathos, remind 
one vividly ot Bret Harte, and there are others, agaia, 
which Dickens might have penned ; but over ali thereisa 
veil of strong originality, and through a}l runs a vein ot 
quaint humour. The author’s knowledge of the shady 
side of life is extensive and peculiar, and an occasional 
touch here and there reveals a really profuund iusight 
into the springs of human action. Some of the characters 
are sketched with humorous felicity, yet without cari- 
cature; and the work as a whole is one of observation 
and analysis, the unconventionality of which fascinates 
the reacer.”— Whitehall Review. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


AT ALU CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 
A WOMAN'S FACE. By Florence 


WARDEN, Author of * The House on the Marsh,” 
&c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


ROBERT HOLT'S ILLUSION. By M. 


LINSKILL, Author of “ The Haven under the 
Hill,” &c. 6s. [Just ready. 


MISER FAREBROTHER. By B. L. 


| fae ng EON, Author of ** Great Porter square,” &c. 
vols. 

“A workman!ike story of sensational interest.......The 
novel taken asa whole is heartily enjoyable.” —Scutsman. 


FOR FREEDOM: a Garibaldian 
Romance. By TIGHE HOPKINS. 2 vols. 
“ An exciting and fluent story of love and war.” 
bai'y Telegraph. 
“ A really refreshing story.”—Literary World. 
‘*Mr. Hopkins’s descriptions are forcibly graphic.” 
Morning Post. 
‘‘ Sensational the story undoubtedly is......bus the sen- 
sation is always healthy and natural.’’— Pictorial World. 


IDLE TALES. By Mrs. Riddell. 6s. 


“A delightful volume......1t has charm enough to take 
a reader straight from beginning to end with u: flagging 
pleasure.’’—Scofsman, 


MIRACLE GOLD. By Richard Dow- 
LING. 3 vols. 
_“ Weird and strange indeed are the indictments of 
‘ Miracle Gold,’ Mr. Richard Dowling’s new novel. He 
ranks himself by natural aptitude amorgst those to 
whom tke pain and pathos of human natu. ec come more 
fo:cibly than its pleasures...... Mr. Dowling s portraiture 
of sutfering humauity is very forcib!e.”’-Dai'y Jtlegraph. 
“Characteristically ingenious and peculiar....... It 
would spoil interest in a very cleverly consti ucted story 
to say anything about the secret of the * Miracle Gold,’ 
or to indicate the nature of the part played by the 
dwarf. He is really the character of the bear, and itis 
a character very skilfully crawn, the effect upon it of 4 
great calamity being powerfully depicted dLhere are 
other powcrtul things ia the book; among them 4 
picture of the feelings of a murderer just after be hss 
done the deed. The novel is decidedly ciever, original, 
and somewhat bizarre in construction.”— Scotsman. 


MOLLY’S STORY. By Frank Merry- 
FIELD. 3 vols. 

“ A quaint, sweet, and perfectly natural romance.....: 
Mother- wit, pathos, and the power of true love stamp 
it as a story of a)l time.” — Vanity Fair. 

WARD & DOWNEY, 
12, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 
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